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What  they  are  saying  about  the  new  book  on 

SEX  GUIDANCE 


“The  assumption  of  increased  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  schools  for  education  for  marriage 
and  family  living  is  pointed  up  in  this  excel¬ 
lent  volume  on  sex  education  which  includes 
a  scholarly  collection  of  evidence  of  the  need 
for  and  benefits  of  such  training. — Review  in 
The  Education  Digest. 

“Dr.  Kirkcndall  ...  is  an  outstanding  author¬ 
ity  in  this  field  and  has  brought  together  in 
one  volume  his  own  long  experience  and  the 
findings  of  innumerable  researches  in  all  parts 
of  the  U.  S.  . . .  Description  of  what  schools  are 
actually  doing  forms  one  of  the  most  useful 
parts  of  this  interesting  book." — Review  in 
Family  Life. 

“.  .  .  written  from  a  background  of  broad 
experience  in  education  and  human  relations 
.  .  .  this  book  should  do  us  all  a  lot  of  good." 
— From  review  in  Erhool  and  Society. 

“The  what,  why,  how,  when,  and  where  of  sex 
education  by  the  a.ssociate  professor  of  family 
life  education  at  Oregon  State  College;  former¬ 
ly  senior  specialist  in  health  education,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.” — From  review  in  The 
School  Executite. 

“The  author  of  this  book  has  written  from  a 
background  of  broad  experience.  He 
approaches  the  subject  of  sex  objectively  yet 
humanely.  The  book  is  of  value  to  parents 
and  counselors.” — From  review  in  \orth  Caro¬ 
lina  Education. 

“.  .  .  To  some  extent  this  partial  failure  (in 
sex  education)  is  due  to  lack  of  specific  plan¬ 
ning  by  teachers  and  administrators.  They 
will  do  better  with  the  assistance  of  a  book 
like  this  one.  Here  are  discussed  many  of  the 
problems  encountered ;  and  for  those  develop¬ 
ing  a  course  for  high-school  students,  there  is 
assistance  for  the  avoidance  of  pitfalls  and  for 
ease  of  directing.  The  author  presents  ways 
in  which  the  course  can  be  incorporated  as  an 


integral  part  of  a  functional  program.  To  the 
one  in  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  sex  education 
in  the  school,  herein  are  presented  aids  to  his 
thinking  and  considerations.” — From  review 
in  Bulletin  of  the  National  Ass'n  of  Secondary 
School  Principals. 

“Using  his  broad  experience  gained  in  teach¬ 
ing  institutions,  the  Army,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  as  administrator  of  voluntary 
organizations.  Dr.  Kirkendall  has  written  SEX 
EDUCATION  AS  HUMAN  RELATIONS.  For 
those  who  seek  information  on  what,  when, 
and  how  to  teach  about  sex,  this  handbook  will 
prove  decidedly  useful.  Its  final  50  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  ‘Teaching  Aids  in  Sex  Education’  is 
the  most  comprehensive  summary  we  have 
seen.  The  entire  opus  deals  with  its  subject 
matter  in  terms  of  current  problems  and  needs 
without  wasting  space  on  lengthy  discussions 
of  past  mistakes  or  future  possibilities.  If  you 
are  working  in  a  field  that  involves  guidance 
of  young  people,  here’s  a  worthy  acquisition 
for  your  reference  shelf." — From  review  in 
News  Letter  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Social  Hy¬ 
giene  Ass’n.  • 

“Dr.  Kirkendall  tackles  the  ‘delicate’  subject 
of  sex  education  in  this  very  sane,  complete, 
and  practical  book.  Briefly  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  the  evidence  for  the  need  of  sex  educa¬ 
tion  and  some  of  the  results  that  accrue  from 
the  absence  of  this  vital  education.  The  phil¬ 
osophy  and  objectives  of  a  broad  and  basic 
education  in  sex  for  the  pre-adolescents  and 
the  older  youths  are  tersely  set  forth.  .  .  . 
I’arts  IV  and  V  of  the  book  will  be  especially 
helpful  to  those  charged  with  the  respnansibil- 
ity  of  establishing  and  carrying  on  programs 
of  sex  education.  These  sections  of  the  volume 
cover  methods  in  sex  education  and  content 
and  materials.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  both  timely 
and  intensely  practical.” — From  review  by  Dr. 
William  S.  Sears  in  Education. 
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Developing  the  Whole  Child 

By  SISTER  MARY  AMATORA,  O.S.F. 

Professor  of  Psychology, 

St.  Francis  College,  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 


CHILD  development,  a  study  of 
the  child  from  conception  to  ma¬ 
turity,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  important  specialized  fields  of 
educational  and  psychological  research 
today.  A  complete  discussion  of  the 
subject,  or  even  of  any  one  phase  of 
its  many  sub-divisions,  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  beyond  the  scope  of  one  issue  of 
a  magazine.  The  most  that  one  can 
hope  to  accomplish  in  the  few  pages 
allotted  to  a  single  issue  is  to  make 
some  effort  at  selecting  a  few  of  the 
vitally  significant  aspects  of  child  de¬ 
velopment,  pertinent  to  the  school-age 
child  and  to  present  some  thought 
upon  each,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  teacher  in  whose  hands  and  under 
whose  guidance  and  direction  the  child 
is  developing.  That,  in  short,  has 
been  the  attempt  of  the  present  edi¬ 
tor.* 

The  Teacher's  Role 

During  all  the  hours  of  the  day  in 
which  the  child  is  under  the  teacher’s 
supervision,  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  operative.  Consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  the  teacher  is  building  up 


for  the  child  a  background  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  he  is  setting  the  atmosphere  for 
his  moral  standards,  he  is  giving  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  a  whole  host 
of  concepts  in  the  realms  of  the  physi¬ 
cal,  emotional,  mental,  spiritual  and 
social  order. 

As  the  school  years  of  the  child  pass, 
they  leave  their  indellible  impressions 
upon  the  whole  child.  All  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  later  character  and  per¬ 
sonality  is  budding  in  these  years. 
The  adult  who  has  had  a  happy  child¬ 
hood  has  an  entirely  different  outlook 
upon  life  than  has  the  one  whose  early 
years  were  marked  by  frequent  ten¬ 
sions  and  frictions,  by  undue  difficul¬ 
ties,  hardships  and  misunderstandings, 
by  emotional  disturbances  and  critical 
conflicts. 

The  well-adjusted  adult  is  the  one 
who  is  able  to  shoulder  life’s  respon¬ 
sibilities,  to  face  its  inevitable  prob¬ 
lems,  and  to  work  out  effective  solu¬ 
tions. 


The  foundation  for  this  adjustment 
is  laid  in  childhood.  It  involves. 


1  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  the  viewpoints  of  the  individual  authors  here¬ 
in  presented  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  editor.  .Authors  alone  are  responsible 
for  any  and  all  statements  appearing  in  their  respective  articles. 
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among  other  things,  a  growing  sense 
of  self-value  in  the  child.  He  becomes 
aware  of  his  acceptance  by  others;  he 
participates  in  group  activity;  he  con¬ 
tributes  his  share  to  the  give-and-take 
of  life  both  within  and  without  the 
school  environment.  All  these  tend  to 
increase  the  child’s  developing  social 
and  emotional  security.  All  these  will 
lead  him  ultimately  to  the  goal  of  a 
properly  adjusted  person. 

The  greater  the  teacher’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  needs  of  the  child,  the 
more  fully  he  is  aware  of  the  intricate 
workings  of  the  child-mind,  the  better 
will  he  be  equipped  to  aid  the  child 
in  a  wholesome  development  of  his  best 
jwtentialities. 

A  few  of  the  guide  posts  toward  a 
better  understanding  of  child  develop¬ 
ment  are  herein  presented  by  writers 
who  are  authorities  in  their  respective 
fields.  Each  has  a  special  message  of 
vital  importance  to  the  complete  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  growing  child. 

Doctor  Hurlock  shows  how  the  un¬ 
folding  mind  of  the  child  gradually 
absorbs  the  various  concepts  of  his  en¬ 
vironment  as  his  development  of  un¬ 
derstanding  proceeds. 

Dr.  Hildreth  continues  the  subject 
In  portraying  helpful  means  of  aiding 
the  child  in  his  development  of  self- 
respomtibility. 

Tjanguage  development  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  child  is  amjdy  treated 
by  Dr.  Strang  while  the  effect  of  tele¬ 
vision  on  the  development  of  the  high 
school  pupil  is  discussed  in  a  careful 
research  study  by  Dr.  Witty. 

A  most  vital  aspect  of  child  devel¬ 
opment  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Schneiders 
in  his  able  treatment  of  the  emotional 
development  of  the  child.  He  sets 
forth  not  only  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  emotional  development,  but  also 


gives  the  determinants  and  conditions 
thereof,  and  points  the  way  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  emotional  health  and  ad¬ 
justment. 

The  development  of  the  whole  child 
would  be  sadly  incomplete  w'ere  his 
spiritual  and  moral  development 
neglected.  These  are  adequately  treat¬ 
ed  in  separate  discussions  by  Father 
Corrigan  and  by  Dr.  Kelly. 

Another  aspect  of  child  develop¬ 
ment  closely  linked  with  the  preceding 
ones  is  the  development  of  motivation. 
This  Dr.  Bernhardt  traces  for  the 
teacher  of  the  school-age  child. 

Without  mental  health  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  child  to  reach  his 
developmental  goal.  Hence,  Drs. 
Crow  and  Crow  give  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  development  of  mental 
health  in  the  child  of  elementary 
school-age  level. 

Dr.  Davis  outlines  some  specifics  for 
the  development  and  maintaining  of 
learning  at  the  elementary  school  level, 
while  Sister  Marian  Dolores  shows 
how  the  physical  development  of  the 
child  influences  his  individual  pattern 
of  behavior. 

Dr.  McKown  concludes  the  series  of 
articles  with  a  valuable  exposition  of 
the  importance  of  the  extra-curricidar 
activities  in  total  child  development. 

It  is  imperative  that  every  teacher 
of  youth  learn  how  “to  prevent”  rather 
than  “to  repress.”  Only  to  the  extent 
that  he  knows  the  child’s  tendencies, 
his  aspirations  and  possibilities,  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  can  the 
teachers  effectively  stimulate,  guide 
and  encourage  youthful  initiative  into 
proj)er  channels  that  lead  to  complete 
development  of  the  whole  child, — 
mentally  and  physically,  spiritually 
and  morally,  socially  and  emotionally. 
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Life  Becomes  Meaningful 

to  the  School  Child 


By  ELIZABETH  B.  HUKLOCK 
Associate  in  Psychology,  Graduate  School, 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


Most  children  enter  school  with 
a  fund  of  misinformation.  The 
burden  of  responsibility  for 
this  can  be  placed,  for  the  most  part, 
on  the  shoulders  of  parents  because  it 
is  to  them  that  the  child  turns  when 
he  seeks  information  or  explanation 
about  the  people  and  things  in  his  en¬ 
vironment. 

In  fairness  to  parents  one  must  un¬ 
derstand  that  parents  do  not  intention¬ 
ally  give  their  children  misinforma¬ 
tion.  Except  in  occasional  instances, 
such  as  when  they  explain  sex  matters 
by  saying  the  stork  brought  the  baby, 
or  when  they  attempt  to  control  the 
child’s  conduct  by  telling  him  that  God 
watehes  everything  he  does  and  re¬ 
cords  it  in  his  book,  the  typical  Amer¬ 
ican  parent  of  today  conscientiously 
tries  to  satisfy  his  child’s  desire  to 
understand  the  w’orld  in  which  he 
lives. 

Why,  you  may  then  ask,  does  the 
parent  so  often  fail  ?  The  answer  is 
that  he  frequently  gives  the  child  in¬ 
formation  in  language  the  child  can¬ 
not  iinderstand  because  of  limitations 
in  his  vocabulary,  ^[isinformation 
may  come  from  parental  ignorance  or 
prejudice.  How  many  parents  of  to¬ 
day  can,  for  example,  give  satisfactory 
answers  to  a  child’s  questions  about  the 
atomic  bomb  or  bow  tbe  turning  of  a 
switch  will  suddenly  throw  light  where 
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previously  only  darkness  prevailed  ? 

Prejudice  born  of  superstitious  be¬ 
liefs  will  so  color  parental  informa¬ 
tion  that  when  it  is  passed  on  to  the 
child  and  he  uncritically  accepts  it,  he 
too  has  a  faulty  concept  which,  unless 
corrected,  may  be  held  for  many  years 
to  come.  Sometimes,  faulty  concepts 
come  from  faulty  reasoning  on  the 
child’s  part.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  in  his 
famous  study,  “Contents  of  Children’s 
Minds  on  Entering  School,”  reported 
that  when  children  were  asked  what  a 
butterfly  is,  many  answered  that  it  was 
a  fly  made  out  of  butter.  This  is  a 
logical  conclusion  on  the  child’s  part 
but,  owing  to  his  limited  knowledge, 
he  is  unable  to  see  how  ludicrous  and 
erroneous  his  conclusion  is. 

Because  so  much  of  the  child’s  in¬ 
formation  is  partially  or  wholly  in¬ 
correct  when  he  enters  school,  it  is  wise 
for  teachers  to  find  out  just  what  the 
concepts  of  her  pupils  are.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  asking  questions  and 
by  encouraging  each  child  to  give  his 
views  on  the  subject.  It  is  never  wise 
to  assume  that  any  child  has  a  good 
foundation  of  correct  information 
when  he  enters  school  nor  is  it  wise 
to  try  to  build  up  new  concepts  on  a 
shaky  foundation.  This  is  bound  to 
cause  trouble  sooner  or  later. 

When  a  child  enters  school,  new 
areas  of  interest  open  up  to  him.  His 
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curiosity  is  stimulated  by  what  he 
learns  from  hooks,  by  what  his  class¬ 
mates  say,  and  by  the  instruction  of 
his  teacher.  And,  because  his  intelli¬ 
gence  is  developing  rapidly  during  the 
elementary  school  years,  the  child  is 
capable  of  understanding  many  things 
which  are  completely  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  to  a  preschooler.  Teachers  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children  have  a  golden 
opportunity  to  satisfy  their  pupils’ 
curiosity  and  to  stimulate  an  interest 
in  new  areas  of  knowledge. 

The  basis  of  all  understanding 
comes  through  the  stimulation  of  the 
different  sense  organs,  especially  the 
eye  and  ear.  For  things  to  become 
meaningful  to  a  child,  he  must  have 
an  opportunity  to  look,!  listen,  and  ex¬ 
plore  new  and  unfamiliar  things.  The 
“hands  off”  policy  may  be  valuable  in 
preserving  material  possessions  from 
damage  or  ruin,  but  it  cuts  the  child 
off  from  one  of  his  most  valuable 
sources  of  information.'  ' 

How,  for  example,  can  a  child  know 
that  a  small  metal  object  is  heavier 
than  an  object  of  similar  size  that  is 
made  of  china  unless  he  is  permitted 
to  pick  up  the  two  and  weigh  them, 
one  against  the  other  ?  And  how  can 
he  know  -that  metal  feels  colder  than 
cloth  unless  he  is  permitted  to  touch 
them  ? 

Most  school  children  are  not  inten¬ 
tionally  destructive.  When  they  break 
or  drop  objects,  it  is  generally  because 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  weight  of  the 
objects  they  pick  up  and,  therefore,  do 
not  make  adequate  muscular  adjust¬ 
ment  to  hold  the  objects.  Further¬ 
more,  they  are  freqiiently  ignorant  of 
the  fragility  of  certain  objects  and  do 
not  realize  that  feeling  them  may  bring 
permanent  damage.  How,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  a  child  to  know  that  touching 


a  gardenia  petal  will  cause  it  to  turn 
brown  when  he  has  previously  touched 
the  petals  of  roses  and  many  other 
flowers  that  are  totally  unaffected  by 
his  touch  ? 

Because  gaining  knowledge  through 
the  use  of  the  different  senses  necessi¬ 
tates,  in  most  instances,  the  child’s 
picking  up  and  examining  objects,  the 
injury  to  or  destruction  of  these  ob¬ 
jects  can  be  eliminated  or  certainly  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  if  the  child  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  explore  under 
supervision.  Teachers  and  parents 
can  show’  him  how  to  explore  and,  of 
even  greater  importance,  can  warn  him 
ahead  of  time  what  he  should  or  should 
not  do  to  avoid  hurting  himself  or  the 
object  he  is  exploring. 

Since  children  learn  so  much 
through  the  uses  of  the  senses,  schools 
should  provide  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  see,  hear,  handle,  smell,  or 
even  taste  the  things  they  study  about. 
Textl)ooks  with  plenty  of  illustrations, 
charts  and  maps,  audio-visual  aids  in 
the  form  of  moving  pictures,  film 
strips,  and  television  programs,  and 
expeditions  to  museums  or  places  in 
the  community  w’here  things  the  child 
studies  about  are  made,  distributed,  or 
operated,  all  make  his  learning  more 
meaningful  to  him  than  it  would  be 
if  it  were  limited  to  the  study  of  books. 

As  supplements  to  his  exploration, 
the  child  learns  much  from  asking 
questions.  Make  sure  that  you  not 
only  tell  the  child  the  correct  answers 
but  present  the  material  in  these  an¬ 
swers  in  words  he  knows  and  can  un¬ 
derstand.  Then,  to  make  certain  that 
the  child  has  comprehended  the  an¬ 
swers  and  can  apply  the  new  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  subject  at  hand,  ask  him 
questions  to  see  how  well  he  can  ex¬ 
press  the  information  he  has  just 
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acquired.  While  this  is  a  time-consum-  the  meaning  of  different  things.  Time 


ing  process,  it  is  well  worth  the  effort 
because  it  will  guarantee  that  the  child 
will  not  establish  misconceptions. 

As  soon  as  a  child  reads  well  enough 
that  he  does  not  have  to  give  his  un¬ 
divided  attention  to  the  mechanics  of 
reading,  and  this  should  come  during 
the  time  he  is  in  the  third  grade,  a 
new  source  of  understanding  opens  up 
to  him.  While  it  is  true  that,  up  until 
now,  he  has  had  to  rely  mainly  upon 
the  stories  told  or  read  to  him  by 
others,  he  can  now  read  what  he  wants 
and  no  longer  has  to  rely  upon  others. 

Through  his  voluntary  reading  as 
well  as  through  that  prescribed  by  the 
home  or  the  school,  the  child  will 
acquire  new  areas  of  interest  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  Many  totally  new  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  opened  up  to  him  through 
his  contact  with  them  in  books.  Be¬ 
cause  these  new  areas  of  interest  may 
be  stumbled  upon  by  chance,  every 
child  should  have  opportunities,  both 
at  home  and  at  school,  to  look  through 
books  and  read  what  interests  him. 

In  addition  to  having  books  within 
his  level  of  comprehension  available 
for  him  to  explore  and  read  at  will, 
the  child  needs  time  to  browse  and  the 
encouragement  to  do  so  until  he  dis¬ 
covers  how  pleasant  it  is.  Sooner  or 
later,  most  children  learn  by  chance 
that  it  is  fun  to  look  through  books 
and  that  one  generally  runs  across 
something  to  reward  one  for  the  effort. 
Guidance  and  ^  encouragement  along 
these  lines  would  eliminate  much  of 
the  trial  and  error  and  would  foster  an 
interest  in  exploring  new  fields  of  ‘ 
knowledge  at  an  earlier  age. 

Experimental  studies  of  the  growth 
of  understanding  during  the  childhood 
years  have  revealed  significant  facts 
about  the  child’s  ability  to  comprehend 


and  spa^e  now  take  on  new  meaning 
for  him.  Morning  and  afternoon,  for 
example,  are  no  longer  marked  off 
from  one  another  because  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  activities  engaged  in  at  these  times. 
The  child  now  can  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  time  as  recorded  on  a  clock 
or  calendar  and,  from  his  study  of  his¬ 
tory,  historical  time  begins  to  take  on 
new  meanings  for  him.  This  is  made 
more  meaningful  as  he  studies  the  lives 
of  the  people  and  compares  them  with 
his. 

Space,  like  time,  becomes  meaning¬ 
ful  to  the  child  through  new  associa¬ 
tions.  In  the  early  years  of  his  life, 
the  child  judged  space  and  distance  in 
relation  to  himself  and  his  activities. 
During  the  elementary  school  years, 
however,  more  remote  space  can  not 
only  be  perceived  but  the  child  learns 
to  estimate  its  distance  from  him  and, 
of  even  greater  importance,  how  much 
time  and  energy  on  his  part  will  be 
needed  to  reach  these  remote  points. 

The  school  child,  through  his  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  people  and  his  read¬ 
ings  about  them  becomes  interested  in 
learning  more  about  them.  Stories  of 
how  people  live  in  different  lands, 
their  customs  and  clothing,  their  fam¬ 
ily  lives  and  religions,  and  all  that  is 
of  special  importance  about  them  be¬ 
comes  the  focal  points  of  the  school 
child’s  attention.  No  longer  are  all 
men  just  men  as  they  were  to  him 
when  he  was  younges.  The  school 
child  is  beginning  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  individual  differences  and 
to  recognize  the  cause  and  the  effects 
they  have  on  behavior. 

Because  his  interest  in  people  causes 
him  to  focus  attention  on  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  it  is  natural  that  this  inte- 
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rest,  which  appeared  in  the  preschool 
years,  would  increase  as  the  child 
grows  older.  Xo  longer  does  the  school 
child  pigeonhole  men  as  people  who 
wear  trousers  while  women  wear 
skirts.  Sex  diflFerences  in  body  forms 
and  functions  as  well  as  psychological 
characteristics  now  are  understandable 
and  meaningful  distinctions  to  the 
older  child. 

The  ability  to  distinguish  racial 
ch/iracteristics  and  to  describe  some 
people  as  “poor”  and  others  as  “rich” 
appears  at  this  time.  Through  fre¬ 
quent  contacts  with  his  peers  in  school 
and  on  the  playground,  and  with 
adults  who  are  not  members  of  his 
family,  the  child  learns  to  judge  per- 
sonali-fij  and  character  traits  in  others. 
This  person  is  “fair”  while  another 
is  “unfair”;  one  is  “kind”  while  still 
another  is  “unkind”;  one  is  a  “good 
sport”  while  another  is  a  “drip.”  Tie 
learns  to  judge  them  according  to  how 
they  treat  him  or  react  to  different 
social  situations. 

As  a  preschooler,  the  child  was 
greatly  interested  in  Bible  stories,  in 
the  ritual  of  religious  services,  and  in 
using  prayer  as  a  means  of  getting 
what  he  wanted.  The  older  child  sub¬ 
mits  his  religious  knowledge  and  teach¬ 
ings  to  critical  scrutiny  and  frequent¬ 
ly  emerges  from  this  experience  with 
a  skepticism  that  bothers  his  parents 
and  teachers.  After  applying  knowl¬ 
edge  learned  in  school  and  from  his 
reading  to  some  of  the  Bible  stories 
told  him  when  he  was  younger,  he 
questions  how  this  or  that  could  hap¬ 
pen. 

And.  when  he  does  not  receive  what 
he  asked  for  in  his  prayers,  he  is  like¬ 
ly  to  lie  skeptical  about  the  omnipot¬ 
ence  of  God.  While  youthful  skepti¬ 
cism  and  doubt  may  be  of  concern  to 


parents,  it  is  healthy  for  the  child  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  that  he  is  revising  his 
religious  concepts  and  beliefs  so  that 
they  can  he  more  permanently  helpful 
to  him  than  they  were  in  the  fairytale 
form  as  presented  to  him  when  he  was 
younger. 

Growth  of  all  living  things  and  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  them  from 
inanimate  objects  are  fascinating  to 
children  and,  as  a  result,  they  spend 
much  time  and  thought  in  acquiring 
information  about  them.  This  they 
do  by  questioning,  reading,  and  from 
daily  observations  of  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place.  In  these  observa¬ 
tions,  the  child’s  curiosity  alx)ut  the 
arrival  of  a  new  animal  or  of  a  new 
baby  leads  him  to  explore  further  the 
matter  of  ori-ffins.  Ilis  interest  is  of 
a  purely  objective  sort  and  his  curios¬ 
ity  about  this  is  no  different  than  his 
curiosity  about  what  makes  leaves 
come  out  on  a  tree  in  the  spring  or 
what  makes  a  duck  grow  feathers  in 
place  of  down.  Only  when  changes  in 
his  own  bodily  structure  begin  to 
appear  with  the  onset  of  puberty  does 
the  problem  of  growth  become  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  subjective  interest. 

In  this  area  of  interest,  as  in  the 
area  of  religion,  the  child’s  quest  for 
knowledge  is  frequently  thwarted. 
Questions  alxiut  sex  are  likely  to  be 
taboo  in  the  home  and  explanations, 
if  given  at  all,  are  generally  given  in 
words  the  child  cannot  comprehend. 
The  physical  changes  accompanying 
puberty  are  shrouded  in  mystery  as 
are  facts  relating  to  origins  and  birth. 
If  the  child  does  receive  information, 
much  of  it  may  be  erroneous  because 
of  the  superstitious  interpretations 
placed  on  it  by  well-meaning  parents 
and  relatives.  This  is  most  unfortun¬ 
ate  because,  at  the  age  when  meanings 
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should  be  established,  they  are  likely 
to  be  faulty  or  so  emotionally  colored 
that  unhealthy  attitudes  develop. 

Boys,  especially,  at  this  age  are  in¬ 
trigued  by  machinery.  They  like  to 
know  what  makes  things  work  and 
they  devote  much  time  and  energy  to 
acquiring  information  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  By  the  time  adolescence 
sets  in,  the  typical  American  boy  of 
today  has  information  about  the 
mechanical  devices  of  everyday  living 
that  rivals  the  information  of  many 
adults. 

In  the  area  of  maral  concepts,  the 
child’s  understanding  is  frequently 
limited  and  confused.  This  is  a  direct 
reflection  of  the  manner  in  which 
moral  knowledge  has  been  given  him. 
At  home,  he  learns  that  certain  things 
are  right  while  others  are  wrong. 
This  knowledge  is  given  in  relation  to 
specific  situations  or  acts,  with  little 
or  no  attempt  to  show  how  this  knowl¬ 
edge  may  be  transferred  to  related 
situations  or  acts. 

He  learns,  for  example,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  take  money  from  his  mother’s 
pocketbook,  from  his  father’s  coat 
pocket,  or  from  his  brother’s  piggy- 
bank.  But  few  parents,  after  teaching 
these  fundamental  concepts  about  per¬ 
sonal  possessions,  realize  the  necessity 
for  making  the  transfer  to  situations 
outside  of  the  home  so  that  the  child 
learns  it  is  wrong  to  take  anything 
from  anyone  without  first  gaining  per¬ 
mission. 

In  Sunday  school  or  school,  moral 
training  is  likely  to  be  general  rather 
than  specific.  And,  because  the  child 
understands  specific  facts  before  he 
can  comprehend  the  meaning  of  gen¬ 
eralized  facts,  his  behavior  is  influ¬ 
enced  little  by  this  knowledge.  The 
general  principle,  for  example,  “Thou 


shalt  not  steal,”  or,  “Stealing  is 
wrong,”  means  little  to  a  child  until 
he  understands  that  taking  anything 
that  belongs  to  someone  else  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  stealing  and  that  this  is  always 
considered  to  be  wrong. 

When  children  are  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  fundamental  principles 
of  right  and  wrong  with  emphasis  on 
their  application  to  all  areas  of  human 
relationships,  not  to  one  or  two,  and 
when  children  are  given  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  discuss  these  matters  so  that  any 
faulty  concepts  they  may  have  can  be 
cleared  up,  their  understanding  of 
moral  principles  will  be  at  the  mature 
level  of  development  by  the  time  child¬ 
hood  comes  to  a  close. 

Many  times,  however,  the  child’s 
behavior  falls  below  what  one  expects, 
in  view  of  the  understanding  he  has  of 
moral  principles.  This  discrepency 
between  moral  behavior  and  moral 
knowledge  is  generally  due  to  lack  of 
motivation.  The  child  has  not  found 
that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  be  good 
because  children  who  do  naughty 
things  may  have  more  fun  than  he, 
they  may  receive  more  attention  than 
he  does,  and  they  may  have  their  fun 
without  having  to  pay  any  penalty  for 
it. 

During  the  so-called  “gang  age”  of 
late  childhood,  the  child  may  discover 
that  being  what  the  crowd  calls  a 
“goody-goody”  cuts  him  off  from  his 
j)eers  and  that  he  loses  status  in  the 
eyes  of  his  playmate's.  When  he  must 
choose  between  popularity  and  doing 
what  he  knows  is  right,  he  is  very  like¬ 
ly  to  choose  the  former.  Because  chil¬ 
dren  are  so  likely  to  be  swayed  by  the 
crowd  during  the  impressionable  years 
of  late  childhood,  their  behavior  is  not 
always  a  true  indication  of  their  moral 
knowledge. 
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Finally,  the  school  child  is  capable 
of  understanding  himself,  his  abilities 
and  disabilities,  his  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness  in  different  activities.  Few  chil¬ 
dren,  however,  develop  a  true  picture 
of  themselves.  They  see  themselves 
through  the  eyes  of  other  people,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  their  parents,  teachers, 
relatives,  and  friends.  Frequently  the 
pictures  the  child  has  of  himself,  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  others,  are 
conflicting. 

If,  for  example,  the  child’s  parents 
think  he  is  the  brightest  child  they 
have  ever  known,  charming,  and  head 
and  shoulders  over  all  the  children  he 
associates  with,  he  will  be  confused 
and  not  a  little  disturbed  when  he  dis¬ 
covers  his  school  marks,  are  far  below 
those  of  many  of  his  classmates,  that 
his  skills  do  not  compare  with  those 
of  some  of  the  other  children,  and  that 
he  is  not  popular  with  his  peers. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  last¬ 
ing  areas  of  understanding  parents  and 
teachers  can  foster  is  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  self  with  an  unbiased  assess¬ 
ment  of  abilities  and  disabilities.  At 
home,  parents  can  do  much  to  help 
their  children  to  understand  what 
their  good  and  bad  qualities  are  and 
how  w’eak  qualities  can  be  strengthened 
or  compensated  for  by  emphasizing  the 
strong.  Instead  of  building  up  un¬ 
healthy  concepts  of  self,  colored  by 
feelings  of  superiority  and  inferiority. 


the  parent  can  help  the  child  to  see 
himself  as  he  really  is,  not  as  his  par¬ 
ents  would  like  him  to  be. 

School  offers  an  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  assessment  of  abilities  and 
skills  along  different  lines.  The 
bright  child  can  be  taught  that  levels 
of  intelligence  are  hereditary,  not  the 
result  of  personal  efficiency  or  achieve¬ 
ment.  .And,  with  this  hereditary 
strength,  he  will  be  capable  of  accom¬ 
plishing  much  of  real  worth  in  life  if 
he  will  make  the  effort. 

The  dull  child,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  learn  that  his  dullness  in  academic 
work  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
he  will  be  a  useless  member  of  society. 
An  understanding  of  his  aptitudes  and 
the  use  he  can  make  of  them  in  life 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  giving  him 
a  wholesome  outlook  on  life  and  a 
healthy  point  of  view  about  hinaself. 

Of  all  areas  of  understanding,  that 
of  self-appraisement  is  most  essential 
and  yet  most  neglected.  Without  a 
fair  and  unbiased  understanding  of 
one’s  abilities  and  disabilities,  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  incapable  of  making  the 
most  of  his  innate  talents.  Should  his 
self-assessment  be  faulty,  as  is  far  too 
often  the  case,  his  attitude  toward  him¬ 
self  and  his  relationship  to  society  will 
be  distorted  with  consequent  malad¬ 
justments  to  people  and  achievements 
far  below  his  potentialities. 


Teaching  Children 


the  Use  0/ Freedom 
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arj  problems  and  robs  children  of  the 
practice  they  need  in  self-control. 

There  are  some  people  who  interpret 
education  as  restraint,  who  believe 
that  curtailing  freedom  of  choice  and 
movement  is  the  chief  requirement  to 
“civilize”  children.  On  the  ground 
that  as  adults  our  liberties  are  greatly 
restricted,  and  we  are  not  free  to  do 
as  we  please,  they  advocate  restrain¬ 
ing  children  as  the  most  valuable  type 
of  training. 

In  the  “20’s”  there  was  a  swing 
away  from  rigid  discipline  in  elemen¬ 
tary  school  classrooms  and  dictatorial 
controls  that  sometimes  went  <to  the 
opposite  extreme.  A  child  was  heard 
to  ask  his  teacher  one  day,  “Do  we 
have  to  do  just  what  we  want  to  do 
this  morning?” 

In  some  schools  the  situation  went 
so  far  that  freedom  became  license  to 
do  as  one  pleased,  and  whimsical,  com¬ 
pletely  unruly  behavior  prevailed, 
chaos  was  the  normal  state, _and  pan- 
demoniam  reigned.  Xo  wonder  par¬ 
ents  complained  that  the  children  were 
not  learning  anything. 

Teachers  experimenting  with  newer 
methods  have  not  always  understood 
what  was  involved  in  classroom  free¬ 
dom  and  how  it  could  be  turned  into 
an  educational  asset.  There  is  a 
marked  contrast  between  controlled  be¬ 
havior  achieved  through  self-discipline 
and  a  latssez  faire  policy  that  leaves 
children  unmanageable. 

Using  Freedom  and  Learning 
Self-control 

^Modern  life  in  a  democracy  has 
little  place  for  adults  who  as  children 
were  trained  like  little  automatons 
needing  direction  for  every  move,  or 
like  dumb  animals  awaiting  a  cue  from 
the  master. 


In  a  regimented  program  the  teach¬ 
er  derives  most  of  the  benefit  from 
choosing,  directing,  and  managing; 
the  children  cannot  advance  in  devel¬ 
oping  any  measure  of  self-control  or 
ability  to  make  intelligent  choices.  As 
a  result  they  may  develop  feelings  of 
inferiority  and  low  estimates  of  their 
capacities  to  direct  their  energies. 
Life  in  the  school  may  be  stultifying 
if  the  children  are  prevented  from 
making  suggestions,  contributing  their 
ideas,  and  making  decisions. 

Commonsense  suggests  that  children 
should  be  trained  in  such  a  way  that 
they  develop  genuine  power  to  think 
instead  of  having  nothing  more  than 
drilled  competence  which  may  leave 
them  short  w’hen  an  emergency  de¬ 
manding  thinking  arises.  Children 
have  within  themselves  the  main¬ 
springs  to  self-improvement  and  self¬ 
responsibility  if  given  scope  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  exploratory  activity.  Draw¬ 
ing  out  the  self-motivating  forces  for 
learning  that  are  inherent  in  the  child 
and  habituating  children  to  competent 
self-direction  constitutes  one  of  the 
newer  goals  in  education.  In  the  en¬ 
tire  array  of  teaching  objectives  and 
teaching  tasks,  this  goal  is  probably 
the  most  significant  of  all  in  educating 
children  for  citizenship. 

A  visitor  to  one  of  our  up-to-date 
schools  was  at  a  loss  to  locate  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  office  until  she  encountered  one 
of  the  younger  children  in  the  hall, 
who,  with  charming  spontaneity,  vol¬ 
unteered  to  show  her  about  the  school 
and  made  helpful  suggestions  about 
what  to  see,  all  without  any  prompt¬ 
ing  or  previous  coaching. 

The  child’s  behavior  was  natural, 
not  stereotyped.  Even  with  no  teach¬ 
er  near  at  hand,  the  children  in  this 
school  knew  how  to  take  the  situation 
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in  hand.  The  visitor  observed  that  the 
children  responded  like  real  people  in 
their  capacity  to  think  for  themselves 
and  to  handle  the  problems  confront¬ 
ing  them.  They  gained  a  mature  de¬ 
gree  of  self-responsibility  that  far  sur¬ 
passed  the  behavior  of  those  of  simi¬ 
lar  age  in  more  formal  schools. 

The  well-known  Lewin-Lippett  ex¬ 
periments  which  compared  child  be¬ 
havior  under  the  direction  of  leaders 
in  three  types  of  group  situations, — 
autocratic,  laissez-faire,  and  democra¬ 
tic,  proved  the  superiority  of  the 
democratic  form  of  control.  The  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  democratic  situation  learn¬ 
ed  through  guided  experience  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  own  controls  even  without 
a  teacher  present. 

How  early  can  children  begin  to 
make  decisions  and  respond  as  the  situ¬ 
ation  demands  without  prompting? 
One  day  a  visitor  in  a  nursery  school, 
wishing  to  dispose  of  a  piece  of  paper, 
looked  about  for  the  wastepaper  basket 
when,  to  her  surprise,  up  marched  an 
observant  four-year-old  holding  out 
the  basket,  announcing  proudly,  “I’m 
the  wastebasket  committee  for  today.” 

Creative  thinking  and  meaningful 
learning  are  impossible  without  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  children  to  explore  and  in¬ 
vent.  If  children  are  to  learn  with 
understanding,  conditions  must  be  set 
up  in  the  classroom  that  are  conducive 
to  first  hand  exploration  and  experi¬ 
mentation;  Pupil  self-discovery  of 
problems  and  their  solutions  requires 
a  measure  of  freedom  unknown  to  the 
traditional  school  in  which  the  teacher 
discovered  the  problems  and  suggested 
the  solutions. 

Children  can  learn  to  use  freedom 
just  as  surely  as  they  can  be  habitu¬ 
ated  to  regimentation,  but  at  every 


stage  they  need  guidance  and  support 
in  taking  their  beginning  steps  toward 
effective  use  of  freedom.  Becoming 
habituated  to  the  wise  use  of  freedom 
is  a  growth  process,  the  result  of  skill¬ 
ful  teacher  guidance  against  a  back¬ 
ground  that  gives  practice  in  using 
freedom  to  good  advantage.  One  of 
the  chief  assets  in  a  teacher  is  this 
ability  to  free  children  for  construc¬ 
tive  behavior,  to  hold  before  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  ideal  of  self-responsibility  as 
the  mark  of  a  mature,  capable  person. 
The  result  is  the  gradual  attainment 
by  the  children  of  habits  of  self- 
expression,  capacity  for  self-decision 
and  versatility  in  actioii. 

One  essential  requirement  is  that 
the  teacher  know  each  child,  his  ma¬ 
turity,  and  capacities  well  enough  to 
guide  his  growth  in  using  freedom  in¬ 
telligently. 

The  training  process  should  begin 
in  the  first  grade.  Children  may  not 
respond  well  in  making  choices  if  these 
opportunities  are  first  offered  to  them 
after  several  years  of  a  repressive 
school  life. 

Some  Practical  Suggestions  for 
Training  School  Children  in 
S  e  If-Responsibil  ity 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  teachers 
can  do  to  train  children  in  self¬ 
responsibility  and  the  use  of  freedom : 

Give  the  children  responsibility  for 
classroom  and  school  housekeeping. 
Elect  committees  or  choose  individual 
children  to  take  care  of  room  respon¬ 
sibilities,  getting  out  and  checking 
supplies,  distributing  materials,  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  plants  or  goldfish. 

Turn  over  the  responsibility  for  all 
routine  matters  to  the  pupils,  e.g.  col¬ 
lecting  the  milk  money,  cleaning  up 
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litter,  checking  library  books,  and  so 
on. 

In  one  classroom  a  bulletin  board 
serves  to  promote  pupil  responsibility : 

We  Help  By 
Cleaning  the  boards 
Making  the  news  bulletin 
Watering  the  plants 
Taking  care  of  the  library 
and  sorting  the  books. 

Have  a  Visitors  Committee  on 
which  different  children  serve  each 
week  to  show  visitors  about  the  class 
or  through  the  school. 

Send  children  on  errands  so  far  as 
this  is  practical. 

Have  children  plan  the  room  decora¬ 
tions  and  carry  out  the  plan. 

Pupils  should  take  charge  of  fund 
drives  and  sales. 

Permit  children  some  freedom  in 
arranging  seating  in  the  class  room. 

Give  the  children  a  share  in  making 
school  rules. 

Have  them  take  responsibility  for 
police  duties  in  and  about  the  school. 

Let  the  children  have  a  voice  in 
planning  their  study  projects  and 
activities. 

Have  meetings  and  class  discussions 
during  which  the  children  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  for  next  steps  in  activities. 

Accept  children’s  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  as  a  normal  part  of  give  and 
take  in  the  life  of  the  classroom. 

Choose  child  leaders  to  direct  the 
work  of  a  small  group  while  the  teach¬ 
er  is  busy  w’ith  other  children. 

Give  the  children  responsibility  for 
planning  affairs  such  as  exhibits, 
plays,  parties,  programs.  Permit  and 
teach  them  to  take  charge  of  programs. 

In  experience  unit  studies  arrange 
for  committee  work  with  a  pupil  lead¬ 
er  in  charge  of  each  group. 


Provide  occasions  when  pupils  can 
take  turns  acting  as  chairmen  of  meet¬ 
ings  and  discussion  leaders. 

Let  a  child  take  the  teacher’s  place 
occasionally  in  conducting  a  discussion 
period,  giving  out  the  spelling  words, 
conducting  a  dictionary  lesson,  and  so 
on. 

Have  a  period  for  planning  each 
day’s  work,  preferably  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  with  all  the  children  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  planning.  Even  the 
school  beginners  can  help  make  plans 
for  the  class  picnic. 

Organize  a  school  council  with 
pupils  in  charge  to  take  care  of  mat¬ 
ters  that  concern  the  entire  school,  or 
upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the 
school.  Hold  pupil-conducted  elec¬ 
tions  for  various  officers  needed  in  run¬ 
ning  school  and  class  affairs. 

In  one  school  each  class  elects  re¬ 
presentatives  who  meet  w'ith  the  prin¬ 
cipal  as  officers  of  the  School  Govern¬ 
ment  Organization  to  consider  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  entire  school.  On 
one  occasion  the  problem  was,  “What 
type  of  preparation  should  be  made 
for  an  anticipated  visit  to  the  school 
of  out-of-town  educators?”  After  due 
deliberation  the  children  and  princi¬ 
pal  agreed  that  the  best  plan  was  to 
show’  the  visitors  a  typical  day  in  the 
life  of  the  school. 

Teach  the  children  to  learn  to  settle 
their  own  differences  by  orderly  de¬ 
bate  and  through  paticipation  in  class 
government. 

Give  the  pupils  a  chance  to  rotate 
as  president  and  secretary  of  clubs 
and  school  organizations. 

In  giving  the  children  some  author¬ 
ity  be  sure  that  they  earn  the  right  to 
it. 

Provide  occasions  when  the  children 


evaluate  the  results  of  their  work.  En-  many  other  ways  in  which  to  help 
courage  them  to  set  up  standards  for  children  grow  in  self-dependence  and 
their  own  "work.  Help  them  discover  the  use  of  freedom, 
and  correct  their  own  errors;  teach  Although  the  school  can  do  much  to 
them  to  face  their  failures,  and  accept  offset  home  and  background  conditions 
responsibility  for  them.  Give  the  chil-  that  are  inimical  to  growth  in  using 
dren  a  part  in  making  out  their  own  freedom  and  developing  self-initiative, 
report  cards.  the  best  results  come  from  combined 

The  teacher  might  draw  up  a  Free-  borne  and  school  responsibility  for 
dom  Scale  for  the  class  based  on  these  training  children  in  these  important 
points  and  check  it  over  occasionally  traits.  The  teacher’s  job  is  not  only 
with  all  the  pupils  in  mind  to  make  well  begun  but  half  done  if  the  child’s 
sure  that  as  large  a  measure  of  free-  parents  have  begun  this  training  be- 
dom  as  possible  is  given  each  member  fore  school  days  arrive  and  continue  it 
of  the  class  and  that  each  pupil  is  liv-  throughout  the  school  years,  comple- 
ing  up  to  his  obligations.  menting  and  supporting  the  teacher’s 

Resourceful  teachers  will  think  of  efforts. 
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Emotional  Development 

in  Children 

By  ALEXANDER  A.  SCHNEIDERS 
Director,  Depart ineni  of  Psychology,  University  of  Detroit  and 
Director,  Psychological  Clinic,  Sarah  Fisher  Home  for 
Children,  Farmington,  Michigan 

Statement  of  the  Problem  ing  emotions  and  their  development, 

IN  recent  rears,  with  the  growth  of  numerous  gaps  that  remain 

clinical  ‘psychology  and  mental  ^e  filled  in.  There  is  need  for  addi- 
hvgiene,  and  the  subsequent  inte-  research  regarding  the  develop- 

rest  in  personality  problems,  the  issue  emotions,  especially  in  the 

of  emotional  development  has  received  postnatal  life;  and 

a  great  deal  of  attention.  Steadily  the  a  great  need  also  for  a  corn- 

realization  has  grown  that  problems  of  theory’  of  emotion,  into 

personality  and  mental  health  are  properly 

essentially  problems  of  emotional  de-  the  de¬ 

velopment ;  that,  lying  at  the  core  of  ^elopmeiital  phenomena  of  emotional 
every  human  problem,  there  is  an  emo-  more  adequately  inter- 

tional  disequilibrium  which  must  be  Within  the  framework  of 

dealt  with  adequately  if 'the  problem  such  a  theory,  a  place  must  be  found 
itself  is  to  be  resolved.  This  situation  <’oniplex  feeling  states  which 

occasions  little  surprise  when  it  is  hitherto  have  received  scant  attention ; 
realized  that  between  adjustment  and  ®  theory  must  bring  the 

mental  health  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  emotional  development  in  line 

emotional  stability  on  the  other,  there  with  the  various  aspects  of  human  ad- 
is  an  intrinsic  relation  that  cannot  be  justment. 

ignored.  Feelings  and  emotions  pei>  The  important  fact  here  is  that  the 
mea'te  all  human  adjustments,  espe-  principles  of  mental  h;s’giene,  adjust- 
cially  those  that  are  tied  in  with  basic  ment,  and  personality  development 
physiological  and  psychological  needs,  hinge  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
and  with  personal  goals  and  decisions  an  adequate  theoretical  formulation 
that  are  fundamental  to  the  well-being  regarding  affective  processes.  The 
of  the  human  organism.  As  a  result  very  beginnings  of  personality  growth 
of  this  realization,  attention  and  inte-  are  inseparably  linked  with  emotion, 
rest  have  been  centered  on  the  problem  since  temperament  may  be  regarded  as 
of  human  emotion,  its  nature,  develop-  the  groundwork  of  all  later  personal- 
ment,  and  relation  to  adjustment.  ity  formation ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 

This  attention,  however,  has  not  that  the  basic  framework  of  tempera- 
yielded  entirely  satisfactory  results,  ment  is  established  in  the  first  stages 
While  much  has  been  learned  regard-  of  development.  It  is  temperament, 
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along  with  physical  constitution  to 
which  it  is  inseparably  joined,  that  sets 
the  initial  stage  for  the  mergence  of 
distinctive  personality  traits;  there¬ 
fore,  the  more  that  we  know  about 
emotional  disposition,  the  greater  our 
chances  of  understanding  growth  in 
personality.  By  the  same  rule,  since 
adjustment  is  determined  by  personal¬ 
ity,  a  knowledge  of  personality  devel¬ 
opment  will  contribute  a  great  deal 
toward  understanding  the  principles 
and  conditions  of  adjustment. 

The  Nature  and  Meaning  of 
Emotional  Development 

The  Nature  of  Emotion.  The  big¬ 
gest  stumbling  block  to  research  and 
theory  in  this  area  is  the  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  concepts  of  emotion  and  emo¬ 
tional  development.  It  is  obvious  that 
without  a  precise  definition  of  emo¬ 
tion,  and  not  knowing  exactly  what 
the  terra  “emotional  development” 
means,  both  research  and  theoretical 
formulation  will  be  seriously  handi¬ 
capped.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paper,  we  shall  take  the  term  “emo¬ 
tion”  to  mean  any  affective  response 
that  extends  beyond  the  range  of  sim¬ 
ple  feeling.  Clearly,  the  hedonic 
qualities  of  pleasantness  and  unpleas¬ 
antness,  which  have  been  traditionally 
designated  as  feelinj^states,  are  not 
emotions.  This  distinction  is  both  im¬ 
portant  and  serviceable,  since  there 
would  seem  to  be  little  difliculty  re-* 
garding  primitive  feeling-tone,  either 
in  respect  to  its  nature  or  development. 
The  capacity  to  experience  (that  is, 
feel)  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness 
is  undoubtedly  innate ;  the  experiences 
themselves  are  introspectively  familiar 
and  easily  distinguished ;  and  their  de¬ 
velopment  offers  very  little  difficulty 
to  a  theory  of  emotions,  since  it  may 


be  confidently  assumed  that  these  feel¬ 
ings  remain  substantially  unchanged 
through  the  developmental  periods  of 
childhood  and  adolescence. 

The  concept  of  emotion,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  as  unambiguous;  and  at 
least  partly  for  this  reason,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  emotional  development  is  simi¬ 
larly  obscure.  Emotions  are,  in  their 
more  developed  stages,  psychophysical 
responses  to  meaningful  stimuli  or 
situations;  responses  that  involve  a 
more  or  less  clearly-defined  feeling 
state  (fear,  anger,  jealousy),  and  cer¬ 
tain  intraorgauic  changes  referred  to 
as  bodily  resonance  (glandular  secre¬ 
tions,  increased  heart  beat,  inhibition 
of  digestive  processes,  and  so  on).  In 
addition,  there  may  be  overt  behavior 
repsonses  (laughing,  crying,  hitting, 
etc.),  although  these  are  not  as  inte¬ 
gral  to  the  emotions  as  are  the  feeling- 
stat  and  the  bodily  resonance.  The 
distinction  of  these  different  aspects 
of  emotional  response  is  helpful  to  an 
understanding  of  its  developmental 
characteristics.  It  is  also  helpful  to 
relate  emotion  to  adjustment,  since  it 
would  seem  that  of  itself  every  emo¬ 
tion  is  directed  toward  furthering  the 
adjustment  of  the  organism.  The  ob¬ 
vious  connection  between  emotional 
reactions  and  maladjustment  is  readily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  only  under¬ 
development,  misuse,  or  misdirection 
of  emotional  response  leads  to  difficul¬ 
ties,  not  the  emotion  itself.  This  fact 
has  important  implications  for  the 
theory  of  emotional  development  as  it 
relates  to  mental  health  and  adjust¬ 
ment. 

Peripheral  Emotional  Development. 
It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  neonate 
is  poorly  endowed  emotionally;  and 
this  fact  serves  as  a  starting-point  for 
any  worthwhile  account  of  emotional 
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development.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  infant  at  birth  exhibits 
a  primitive  emotional  excitement ,  and 
certain  behavior  patterns  like  i  crying 
and  startle  which  have  a  definite  rela¬ 
tion  to  emotional  response.  There  is 
little  differentiation  of  the  kind  that 
appears  later  in  the  course  of  develop¬ 
ment.  During  such  development,  the 
most  obvious  changes  that  occur  are 
of  a  peripheral  kind,  changes  that  have 
been  empirically  studied  and  carefully 
catalogued  over  a  long  period  of  re¬ 
search.  These  peripheral  changes  in 
emotional  response  include  extensive 
alterations  in  the  stimuli  and  situa¬ 
tions  that  evoke  the  response  (as  noted 
most  clearly  in  the  instances  of  anger 
and  fear),  and  widespread  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  overt  btdiavior  patterns 
associated  with  each  resiKUise.  By  the 
time  adulthood  is  reached,  these  pat¬ 
terns  of  stimuli,  meanings,  and  be¬ 
havior  have  altered  considerably  from 
what  they  w’ere  in  the  earh^  stages  of 
development.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
neither  one  of  these  aspects  of  develop¬ 
ment  affects  the  intrinsic  makeup  of 
the  emotions;  nor  do  they  play  a  sig¬ 
nificant  part  in  the  processes  of  differ¬ 
entiation  and  individuation  out  of 
which  the  complex  pattern  of  emo¬ 
tional  reponses  emerges.  This  phase 
of  development  must  be  explained  in 
terms  of  other  factors  that  play  a  part 
in  emotional  differentiation. 

The  Concept  of  Development  as 
Applied  to  Emotional  Responses.  The 
term  “emotional  development”  applies 
less  to  the  peripheral  changes  just 
described,  however  important  they 
may  be  in  themselves,  than  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  emotional  differentiation,  and 
to  the  increase  in  complexity  of  emo 
tional  responses.  Development  means 
several  things — ^maturation,  change. 


expansion,  differentiation,  and  enrich¬ 
ment  of  responses — whether  applied 
to  emotions,  intelligence,  or  motor  be¬ 
havior.  In  addition,  it  implies  in¬ 
creasing  complexity  of  response,  inte¬ 
gration,  self-regulation,  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  adjustment.  Applied  to  the 
emotional  responses  of  childhood,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  broader  concept 
of  development  paves  the  way  to  an 
understanding  of  emotional  develop¬ 
ment.  As  the  child  grows  physically, 
intellectually,  and  socially,  there  is  in¬ 
creasing  differentiation  of  primitive 
emotional  excitement  into  distinct 
patterns  of  emotional  resjxnise,  during 
which  there  is  the  gradual  evolution 
of  such  characteristic  reactions  as  fear, 
anger,  embarrassment,  shame,  joy, 
affection,  and  jealousy.  As  develop¬ 
ment  continues,  there  is  the  gradual 
emergence  of  such  refined  emotions  as 
awe.  reverence,  pride,  humility,  and 
the  like.  This  process  of  differentia¬ 
tion,  enrichment,  and  expansion  is 
regulated  both  from  within  and  from 
without ;  from  within  by  the  process 
of  maturation  working  on  the  innate 
emotional  endowment  of  the  organ¬ 
ism;  and  from  without  by  all  of  the 
extrapersonal  and  interpersonal  con¬ 
ditions  and  relations  affecting  the  in¬ 
dividual.  This  interpretation  means 
that  the  human  organism  is  endowed 
with  capacities  for  different  forms  of 
emotional  experience,  and  that  these 
capacities  are  grad\ially  activated  by 
the  internal  and  external  conditions 
affecting  the  developing  organism.  It 
is  this  process  that  leads  to  emotional 
differentiation. 

Determinants  and  Conditions  of 
Emotional  Development 

Physical  Growth  and  Development. 
The  foregoing  interpretation  of  emo- 
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tional  development  makes  it  necessary 
to  consider  in  some  detail  its  determin¬ 
ants  and  conditions,  because  it  is  the 
differential  effects  of  these  factors  that 
enables  us  to  understand  emotional 
differentiation.  The  most  obvious  con¬ 
dition,  and  one  that  can  be  readily  re¬ 
lated  to  emotional  development,  is 
physical  growth  and  maturation.  It 
is  well  known  that  changes  in  the 
nervous,  glandular,  and  muscular 
systems  underlie  a  great  many  psy¬ 
chological  changes  that  occur  through¬ 
out  the  course  of  development.  This 
fact  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the 
effects  produced  on  emotional  re¬ 
sponses  by  the  alterations  of  puberty, 
as  well  as  by  the  pervasive  influences 
occasioned  by  glandular  imbalance  or 
maldevelopment  at  all  stages  of 
growth.  Since,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  emotions  are  psychophysical  re¬ 
sponses,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
widespread  physical  changes  of  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  will  be  reflected  in  a 
changed  emotional  pattern.  This  fact 
is  known  to  have  deep-seated  implica¬ 
tions  for  emotional  adjustment  and 
mental  health.  Thus  matters  of 
proper  diet,  exercise,  physical  health, 
adequate  development,  rest,  and  so  on, 
are  of  extreme  importance  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  emotional  well-being  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

Psychological  Development.  Of 
even  greater  importance  to  enfotional 
development  are  the  changes  that  take 
place  throughout  childhood  in  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  intelligence,  learning  capacity, 
imagination,  psychological  needs  and 
mechanisms,  integration,  self-control, 
and  the  self-concept.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  factors  is  intellec¬ 
tual  development.  Emotional  develop¬ 
ment  and  differentiation  depend  a 
great  deal  on  the  meaning  that  accrue 


to  different  stimuli  and  situations ;  and 
thus  as  the  child  matures  intellectual¬ 
ly,  the  emotional  significance  of  differ¬ 
ent  events  will  alter  materially.  The 
increasing  awareness  of  heretofore 
hidden  meanings  and  relations  evokes 
emotional  feelings  and  responses 
which  previously  did  not  exist. 
Clearer  understanding  of  reality  and 
its  implications  for  well-being  and 
security  leads  to  the  stimulation  of  re¬ 
sponses  like  fear  and  anger  w’here 
previously  no  emotional  response 
occurred  at  all.  The  refinement  of 
intellectual  awareness  also  gradually 
leads  to  refinement  of  feelings,  so  that 
out  of  fear  and  anger  grow  such  re¬ 
sponses  as  envy,  jealousy,  awe,  resent¬ 
ment,  and  shame.  Supj>orting  this  in¬ 
terpretation  is  the  fact  that  in  the  aV 
sence  of  intellectual  development  emo¬ 
tional  differentiation  is  severely 
limited. 

Limits  of  space  preclude  a  detailed 
consideration  of  all  the  psychological 
determinants  of  emotional  develop¬ 
ment,  but  we  must  take  brief  notice 
of  the  influence  of  basic  psychological 
needs.  Of  particular  significance  are 
the  needs  for  affection,  security,  and 
status.  It  is  obvious  that  the  need  for 
affection  has  a  direct  relation  to  the 
emotion  of  affection  or  love.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  dynamic  expression  of  this 
tendency  which  leads  to  the  differen¬ 
tiation  of  the  emotion  of  love.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  need  for  security  will  share 
in  the  development  of  refined  feelings 
like  self-confidence,  emotional  insecur¬ 
ity,  or  inferiority;  whereas  the  crav¬ 
ing  for  status  or  personal  worth  will 
beneficially  or  adversely  affect  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  many  basic  personal 
feelings.  We  should  recognize  par¬ 
ticularly  the  effect  that  continued  or 
damaging  frustration  of  these  needs 
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has  on  emotional  development  and  ad¬ 
justment.  Out  of  this  situation 
emerge  the  various  psychological 
mechanisms,  including  rationalization, 
projection,  identification,  egocentrism, 
introjection,  and  blaming;  and  each 
one  of  these  mechanisms  will  in  turn 
influence  the  course  of  emotional  de¬ 
velopment.  If,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  the  aim  of  emotional  adjust¬ 
ment  and  mental  health,  then  certain¬ 
ly  the  continued  and  unhealthy  frus¬ 
tration  of  basic  needs  is  of  primary 
significance  to  emotional  development. 

Allied  to  this  aspect  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  development  is  the  gradual  growth 
of  personal  iniegraiion  and  self- 
conJroI.  As  we  j)ointed  out  earlier, 
emotional  development  does  not  mean 
simply  differentiation  and  increasing 
complexity;  it  means  also  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  emotional  balance  and  matur¬ 
ity,  Iwth  of  which  are  intrinsically  de¬ 
pendent  upon  integration  and  self- 
control.  It  is  here,  especially,  that 
the  grou'th  of  the  self-concept  is  of 
particular  significance.  The  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  basic  needs,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  psychological  mechanisms, 
must  be  brought  in  line  with  the  goals 
and  aspirations  of  the  individual  as 
they  are  reflected  in  his  ego-ideal.  In 
fact,  the  gradual  emergence  of  this 
fundamental  concept  will  itself  im¬ 
pose  limitations  on  emotional  develop¬ 
ment  and  expression.  Here,  again, 
we  see  the  importance  of  intellectual 
maturation,  since  it  is  intelligence  that 
makes  jwssible  the  growth  of  the  self- 
concept  and  the  formation  of  goals  and 
ideals.  It  is  the  growing  awareness 
of  self  in  relation  to  all  aspects  of 
reality  that  prompts  a  great  deal  of 
emotional  differentiation.  Feelings 
of  anger,  embarrassment,  shame,  and 
the  like,  have  obvious  reference  to  the 


concept  of  self.  And  for  this  reason 
the  development  of  a  wholesome  self¬ 
ideal  is  of  primary  significance  to  the 
achievement  of  emotional  integration 
and  adjustment. 

Social  and  Moral  Development.  The 
connection  between  emotional  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  gradual  emergence  of  a 
social  and  moral  consciousness  is  also 
unmistakable.  As  the  child’s  aware¬ 
ness  of  social  meanings,  events,  and 
relationshij>s  grows ;  as  he  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  more  socialized  in  his  atti¬ 
tudes  and  behavior;  and  particularly 
as  he  becomes  more  keenly  aware  of 
social  roles  and  expectancies,  his  emo¬ 
tional  life  assumes  a  characteristic  so¬ 
cial  cast.  For  the  first  time,  he  ex¬ 
periences  feelings  of  sympathy  or  an¬ 
tipathy;  emotionalized  attitudes  in 
the  form  of  prejudice,  trust,  or  hatred 
make  their  appearance;  and  deep- 
seated  sentiments  of  loyalty  and 
friendship  gradually  emerge.  It  is  to 
be  understood  that  all  of  these  aspects 
of  child  development — physical,  psy¬ 
chological,  social,  and  moral — are 
closely  intermingled,  and  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  any  one  aspect  of  emo¬ 
tion  is  related  in  some  measure  to  all 
determinants.  In  every  instance,  how¬ 
ever,  whatever  emotional  refinement 
or  expansion  occurs,  one  aspect  of  de¬ 
velopment  w’ill  likely  play  a  dominant 
role.  Obviously,  the  sex  feelings  are 
determined  in  large  measure  by 
physical  changes;  sympathy  and  pre¬ 
judice  by  social  development ;  and  feel¬ 
ings,  of  guilt  or  remorse  by  moral 
growth.  These  relations  should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  essentially  uni¬ 
tary  nature  of  personality ;  rather, 
they  should  enable  us  to  understand 
more  fully  how  different  aspects  of 
emotional  development  come  about. 

Interpersonal  Determinants.  The 


conditions  of  emotional  development  favored  parent;  and  overprotection 
in  children  described  thus  far  are  of  will  lead  to  feelings  of  inadequacy  or 
an  intrapersonal  or  subjective  kind,  rebellion. 

They  are  the  factors  within  the  indi-  This  interpretation  may  be  applied 
vidual  that  help  to  shape  his  emotional  with  equal  force  to  other  interpersonal 
life.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  emo-  relations.  Feelings  of  friendship, 
tional  patterning  and  differentiation  jealousy,  affection,  envy,  hatred, 
will  be  affected  also  by  many  other  rivalry,  and  the  like  will  be  condi- 
conditions,  especially  the  interpersonal  tioned  throughout  childhood  by  sibling 
relations  that  are  established  through  relations,  group  and  gang  member- 
social  maturation.  We  may  begin,  ships, r  and  relations  with  teachers, 
for  example,  with  the  all-important  friends,  and  idealized  persons  in  the 
parent-child  relations  to  which  so  much  child’s  environment.  Here,  too,  one 
attention  has  been  directed  in  recent  may  expect  that  the  mechanisms  of 
research.  It  is  clear  to  anyone  who  identification,  projection,  and  intro- 
has  dealt  with  children  and  children’s  jection  will  greatly  affect  emotional 
emotional  difficulties  that  such  factors  responses  and  development.  To  what 
as  parental  rejection,  overprotection,  extent,  if  any,  interpersonal  relations 
dependency,  perfectionism,  and  identi-  of  this  kind  effect  emotional  differen- 
fication  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  tiation  it  is  difficult  to  say.  For  the 
emotional  development.  Here  espe-  most  part  it  would  seem  that  these  fac- 
cially  we  must  think  of  emotional  de-  tors  play  a  more  prominent  role  in  the 
velopment  in  terms  of  adjustment,  in-  expansion  and  enrichment  of  emo- 
tegration,  and  mental  health.  Rela-  tional  responses  than  in  their  differen- 
tions  such  as  we  have  mentioned  are  tiation. 

helpful  or  damaging,  as  the  case  may  Other  Determinants  of  Emotional 
be,  to  the  wholesome  development  and  Development.  We  have  left  for  final 
gratification  of  basic  psychological  consideration  those  determinants  which 
needs.  The  child  who  is  accepted  influence  emotional  development  in  a 
wholeheartedly  by  the  parents,  and  in  more  extrinsic  manner.  We  have  re- 
whom  there  is  a  healthy  expression  of  ference  here  to  conditioning,  learning, 
affection,  status,  and  security,  is  well  training,  discipline,  and  education, 
on  the  road  to  emotional  well-being.  The  fact  that  these  determinants  are 
In  such  a  child  one  may  confidently  extrinsic  to  the  process  of  emotional 
expect  the  development  of  kindness,  development  in*  no  sense  lessens  their 
consideration,  sympathy,  love,  and  significance.  It  is  well  known  that 
allied  feelings.  Conversely,  in  the  re-  many  emotional  changes,  some  of 
jected  child  will  appear  jealousy,  which  are  adjustive  and  others  malad- 
envy,  resentment,  rebellion,  hostility,  justive  in  character,  have  their  orisrin 
and  hatred.  Similarly,  the  attitude  of  in  the  process  of  conditioning.  This 
perfectionism  may  be  expected  to  factor  is  particularly  useful  in 
breed  feelings  of  inferiority  and  in-  accounting  for  the  peripheral  changes 
adequacy,  which  inevitably  lead  to  in  emotion  described  in  a  preceding 
hostility;  identification  will  generate  section  of  this  paper.  Experimental 
the  assumption  of  sentiments  and  emo-  studies  have  shown  clearly  that  human 
tional  attitudes  which  characterize  the  subjects  can  be  conditioned  in  a  way 
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that  causes  originally  ineflFective 
stimuli  to  become  effective  in  evoking 
emotional  reactions;  and  this  fact  is 
especially  helpful  in  explaining  the 
wider  range  of  fear,  anger,  and  simi¬ 
lar  responses  in  adulthood.  But  be¬ 
cause  conditioning  is  itself  peripheral 
in  nature,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  pro¬ 
cess  plays  a  part  in  emotional  differen¬ 
tiation.  Similarly,  because  of  their 
close  relation  to  conditioning,  the 
same  interpretation  could  be  applied 
to  training  and  discipline. 

The  situation  is  different  with  re¬ 
spect  to  learning.  Modification  and 
differentiation  arc  integral  aspects  of 
the  learning  process ;  and  we  may  safe¬ 
ly  suppose  that  the  individuation  of 
emotional  responses  is  due  both  to  the 
maturation  al  processes  described 
earlier,  and  to  learning,  which  func¬ 
tions  as  a  complementary  agent  to 
maturation.  In  fact,  all  differentia¬ 
tion  of  this  sort  is  a  result  of  the  com¬ 
bined  influence  of  these  two  factors. 
Thus,  in  a  very  real  sense.-the  child 
learns  embarrassment,  shame,  pride, 
and  similar  emotional  responses;  that 
is.  these  responses  become  gradually 
differentiated  out  of  a  mass  emotional 
excitement  through  the  combined 
effects  of  many  different  factors,  of 
which  learning  is  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant.  In  short,  then,  the  highly 
complex  process  of  peripheral  changes, 
differentiation,  internal  maturation, 
expansion,  enrichment,  integration, 
self-control,  and  adjustment,  to  which 
we  have  applied  the  term  “emotional 
development,”  is  the  end-product  of  a 
great  many  factors  which  begin  to 
exert  their  influence  in  infancy  and 
continue  in  varying  degrees  to  affect 
emotional  development  until  the  org¬ 
anism  reaches  emotional  maturity 
somewhere  within  the  span  of  adult¬ 
hood. 


Development  of  Emotional  Health 
and  Adjustment 

Necessary  Conditions  of  Emotional 
Adjustment.  The  reference  to  emo¬ 
tional  maturity  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph  is,  as  every  clinical  psychologist 
knows,  more  academic  than  realistic, 
since  there  are  countless  instances  in 
which  emotional  maturity  is  never 
reached,  regardless  of  the  chronologi¬ 
cal  age  of  the  subject.  And  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  is  that  maturity  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  emotional  health  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  both  adjust¬ 
ment  and  maturity  are,  as  we  indi¬ 
cated  earlier,  part  of  emotional  devel¬ 
opment;  and  this  can  only  mean  that 
in  those  instances  where  there  is  ob¬ 
vious  failure  of  adjustment  and  ma¬ 
turity  the  process  of  emotional  de¬ 
velopment  has  become  distorted.  This 
raises  the  question  as  to  the  conditions 
necessary  for  adequate  emotional  ad¬ 
justment.  In  addition,  we  may  ask, 
What  are  the  criteria  for  this  form  of 
adjustment  ? 

It  is  undoubtedly  clear  to  the  reader 
that  a  discussion  of  the  conditions  for 
emotional  adjustment  would  be 
nothing  more  than  a  restatement  of  all 
that  has  already  been  said.  Emotional 
development  and  emotional  adjustment 
are  integral  to  each  other,  so  that  if 
the  conditions  of  the  one  are  favorable, 
the  other  will  occur  invariably.  By 
way  of  summary,  then,  we  can  say 
that  the  conditions  of  emotional  health 
and  adjustment  include:  (1)  Adequate 
physical  growth  and  development,  and 
the  maintenance  of  physical  well¬ 
being;  (2)  Adequate  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  growth  of  a  whole¬ 
some  concept  of  self;  (3)  Healthy  ex¬ 
pression  of  basic  human  needs,  and  the 
reduction  of  damaging  frustrations; 
(4)  Development  of  personal  Integra- 
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tion  and  self-control;  (5)  Good  social  justment;  and  that  control  and  in- 
and  moral  development;  (6)  Whole-  tegration  of  emotional  responses  are 
some  and  expanding  interpersonal  re-  necessary.  The  second  criterion  is 
lations;  and  (7)  The  application  of  simply  emotional  maturity,  which  im- 
conditioning,  training,  and  other  plies  the  notion  that  emotional  re¬ 
learning  procedures  in  a  way  to  ensure  sponses,^  like  all  other  human  re- 
healthy  emotional  growth.  sponses,  must  conform  to  the  age  level 

Out  of  these  many  considerations  of  the  subject.  The  responsibilities 
emerge  several  fundamental  criteria  of  and  demands  of  adult  living  leave  no 
emotional  health  and  adjustment.  The  room  for  immaturity  of  any  kind ;  and 
first  of  these  is  emotional  adequacy,  therefore  outmoded,  childish  emotional 
which  means  that  emotional  responses  responses  to  adult  situations  are  in 
must  be  consonant  with  the  situation  every  instance  inimical  to  mental 
in  which  they  occur.  The  child  must  stability  and  adjustment.  When  these 
learn  that  excess  of  emotion  in  either  two  criteria  are  adequately  met,  emo- 
direction  is  contrary  to  effective  ad-  tional  adjustment  is  assured. 
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Language  Development 

<?/ Elementary  School  Children 

By  RUTH  STRANG 
Professor  of  EdticoUion,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

Before  coming  to  school,  most  has  learned  to  listen ;  otherwise  he 
children  have  made  rapid  pro-  could  not  have  learned  so  much  of  the 
gress  in  language  development,  language.  Some  children  have  ac- 
Without  any  formal  instruction  they  quired  more  skill  than  others  in  dis¬ 
have  learned  to  recognize  language  tinguishing  sounds;  in  general,  girls 
sounds  and  to  attach  meanings  to  differentiate  sounds  more  accurately 
them.  The  meanings  a  child  gives  to  than  do  boys.  Perhaps  it  is  this  abil- 
words  grow  out  of  his  experiences;  ity  that  accounts  for  the  general 
they  are  highly  individual.  To  one  superiority  of  girls  in  reading,  for 
child  dog  may  mean  a  large  ferocious  auditory  discrimination  is  related  to 
animal ;  to  another  child,  it  means  a  reading  achievement.  Careless  listen- 
loved  companion  and  pet.  ing  results  in  mispronunciation,  and 

The  child  first  attaches  meaning  to  inaccurate  pronunciation  is  related  to 
objects,  persons,  and  actions  of  vital  poor  reading.  Slight  differences  in 
importance  to  him — milk  that  satis-  sound  often  produce  large  differences 
fies  hunger,  mother  who  brings  com-  in  meaning.  The  little  child  does  not 
fort  and  security,  go  and  see  which  are  yet  know  which  differences  in  sound 
essential  to  the  exploration  of  his  new  are  unimportant  and  which  make  a 
world.  When  his  mother  brings  in  big  difference.  The  development  of 
his  coat  and  hat  he  expects  an  outing,  speech  is  a  complicated  psychological 
though  the  words  coat  and  hat  as  yet  process. 

have  no  meaning  for  him.  Later  he  The  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  first 
will  tie  the  spoken  word  to  the  ob-  years  of  school  is,  first,  to  help  chil- 
ject;  he  will  know  w’hat  to  do  when  dren  extend  and  enrich  their  oral  lan- 
his  mother  says,  “Get  your  coat.”  guage;  second,  to  help  them  learn  to 
Still  later  he  will  use  the  word  coat  write  the  symbols  that  stand  for  the 
himself;  he  may  ask  sister  to  get  it  oral  symbols;  and  third,  to  help  them 
for  him.  All  during  the  preschool  learn  to  recognize  the  meaning  of 
years  the  child’s  language  develops  in  written  or  printed  symbols.  Chil- 
response  to  his  needs.  dren’s  drawings  are  often  a  kind  of 

By  the  time  a  child  enters  school,  written  language;  they  tell  a  story, 
he  has  built  the  foundation  for  fur-  One  fourth-grade  boy  drew  a  chicken 
ther  language  development:  a  small  and  a  cat  creeping  toward  it.  This 
repertory  of  symbols,  heard  or  spoken,  was  his  way  of  telling  about  the  death 
to  which  he  attaches  meanings.  He  of  his  pet  chicken — the  only  creature 
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with  whom  he  seemed  to  have  a  warm 
relation.  Another  child  drew  fanta¬ 
sies  which  represented  his  fears.  Even 
his  realistic  drawings  had  the  fear 
element — a  coiled  snake  ready  to 
strike,  a  frantic  hand  reaching  out  of 
the  water,  a  snarling  dog.  Similarly, 
the  writer  symbolizes  his  meaning  in 
words;  the  reader  tries  to  transmute 
these  symbols  into  meaning. 

Rather  than  engaging  in  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  discussion  of  language  develop¬ 
ment,  we  shall  describe  in  this  article 
a  few  ways  in  which  the  teacher  can 
help  children  at  strategic  stages  in 
their  language  development. 

1.  Strengthenvn/j  the  Foundation 
of  Oral  Language 

Children  need  to  talk.  That  is  the 
way  they  clarify  their  concepts.  If 
the  teacher  does  most  of  the  talking,  he 
deprives  the  children  of  this  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  also  boring  to  hear  the 
teacher  talk  on  and  on.  One  seventh- 
grade  youngster  complained,  in  voic¬ 
ing  his  dissatisfaction  with  school, 
“^fy  teacher,  she  just  talks,  and  talks, 
and  talks.”  The  ideal  situation  for 
the  development  of  oral  language  is 
one  in  which  children  have  experiences 
which  they  want  to  talk  about  and 
someone  who  wants  to  hear  what  they 
have  to  say. 

In  any  community  children  can 
have  many  exciting  educational  ex¬ 
periences.  Some  of  these  can  take 
place  within  the  classroom  or  the 
school  building:  a  science  corner,  class¬ 
room  pets,  piippet  shows,  and  many 
other  experiences.  Visits  to  a  flower 
store,  a  park,  a  grocerj’  store,  a  pet 
shop,  a  farm,  are  highly  interesting  to 
first-and-second-grade  children.  Older 


children  enjoy  a  trip  to  the  fire  de¬ 
partment,  a  near-by  construction  pro¬ 
ject,  a  dairy,  a  factory,  a  machine 
shop.  The  British  Information  Serv¬ 
ice  film  “Near  Home”  shows  how 
older  elementary  school  children  made 
a  highly  motivated  exploration  of  the 
local  community — its  history,  indus¬ 
tries,  and  special  places  of  interest. 
This  project  was  rich  in  language 
values.  The  pupils  went  to  the  library 
to  track  down  details  of  the  town’s  his¬ 
tory,  consulted  the  census  information 
for  facts  about  population  and  occupa¬ 
tions,  wrote  reports,  organized  an  ex¬ 
hibit,  and  explained  it  to  their  visi¬ 
tors.  They  talked  about  this  project 
with  each  other,  with  their  teacher, 
with  their  parents,  with  members  of 
the  community  from  whom  they 
wanted  to  obtain  facts,  and  with  the 
large  number  of  persons  wbo  visited 
their  exhibit. 

Some  children  need  to  be  made 
aware  of  words  that  sound  alike. 
These  children  may  profit  from  spe¬ 
cial  drills.  The  teacher  may  repeat 
distinctly  four  words,  all  but  one  of 
which  end  with  the  same  sound: 

gun  run  sun  get 

ball  tall  sold  call. 

The  child  tells  which  word  ends  with 
a  different  sound.  Similarly,  the 
teacher  may  give  a  series  of  words  all 
but  one  of  which  begin  with  the  same 
sound : 

play  plan  oops  please 

candy  shout  candle  can. 

The  easiest  sounds  to  recognize  are 
those  w’hich  consist  of  a  vowel  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  consonant.  Auditor  exercises* 
can  be  used  as  word  games,  which  are 
interesting  to  children  at  this  stace; 


1  Donald  D.  Durrell  and  Helen  Blair  Sullivan,  Building  Word  Poveer.  New  York 
World  Book  Company,  1941. 
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for  example,  they  may  be  asked  to  give 
a  word  that  rhymes  with  ffo,  with 
come,  and  so  on.  Time  devoted  to  the 
development  of  a  precise  and  meaning¬ 
ful  oral  vocabulary  is  well  spent.  For 
normal  children  it  is  a  necessary  pre¬ 
lude  to  reading  and  writing. 

2.  Learning  to  Look 

Children  develop  visual  readiness  by 
just  naturally  observing  details  of  in¬ 
terest  to  them,  noticing  likenesses  and 
differences  in  objects  and  in  pictures, 
selecting  the  different  picture  in  an 
otherwise  uniform  series.  A  game 
which  involves  })erception  and  memory 
of  objects,  and  which  is  enjoyed  by 
children  of  all  ages,  requires  only  a 
table  with  many  small  objects  under 
a  cover.  The  cover  is  removed  and 
the  children  walk  round  and  round  the 
table  for  a  certain  number  of  min¬ 
utes,  trying  to  note  and  remember  as 
many  objects  as  possible.  When  the 
time  is  up,  each  child  rnentions  all 
the  things  he  can  remember. 

From  the  recognition  of  objects, 
children  can  move  to  recognizing  dif¬ 
ferences  in  a  series  of  pictures,  and 
then  to  identifying  the  word  that  is 
different  in  a  series  such  as: 

grass  grass  grade  grass 

cent  sent  cent  cent. 

The  discrimination  can  gradually  be 
made  more  difficult — to  encircle  the 
parts  of  the  words  that  are  alike  and 
then  the  letters  than  are  alike.  These 
special  exercises  should  be  used  only 
by  children  who  are  having  difficulty 
in  word  recognition  and  who  seem  to 
profit  by  this  kind  of  drill. 


3.  Reading  Grows  Out  of 
Experience 

Methods  of  teaching  beginning 
reading  might  well  resemble  the  in¬ 
formal,  natural  ways  in  w’hich  the 
preschool  child  acquires  his  oral 
vocabulary.  That  is,  the  child  should 
be  helped  to  learn  printed  words  as  he 
has  a  need  to  know  their  meaning. 
When  he  first  comes  to  school  he  needs 
to  read  and  comprehend  the  signs  and 
directions  in  his  environment:  “Stop” 
and  “Go”  in  crossing  the  streets  on 
his  way  to  school,  “hot”  and  “cold”  on 
the  water  faucets,  his  name  on  his 
locker  or  over  the  hook  on  which  he  is 
to  hang  his  clothes.  He  also  wants  to 
read  the  simple  directions  the  teacher 
writes  on  the  board.  Later  he  needs 
to  read  the  bulletin  board  to  know 
what  is  going  on.  If  reading  aloud 
has  not  been  crowded  out  by  radio  or 
television,  he  begins  to  want  to  “get 
the  delight  that  lies  between  the  covers 
of  books”  without  having  to  ask  some¬ 
one  to  read  to  him.  In  this  way  he 
learns  from  the  beginning  that  printed 
words  have  meaning,  use.  and  pleasure 
for  him.  Obviously,  beginning  read¬ 
ing  materials  should  reflect  the  child’s 
world,  and  should  be  useful  to  him  in 
his  activities. 

Films  and  film  strips  extend  chil¬ 
dren’s  firsthand  experience.  The  Cor¬ 
onet  Films  furnish  background  for 
reading  in  every  subject;  some  of 
them  also  give  special  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing.®  Film  strifjs®  of 
well-known  stories  appeal  especially 
to  retarded  readers,  and  aid  them  in 
building  a  sight  vocabulary. 

Dramatizations,  which  appeal  to 


2  See  “How  to  Read  a  Book.”  “IIow  Effective  Is  Your  Rendirjr?”  “Build  Your 
Vocabulary,”  “Choosing'  Books  to  Read.”  “How  to  Write  Effectively,”  “Writing  Better 
Social  lyetters.”  Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Building,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

3  Rita  .1.  Kenny  and  Edward  T.  Schofield,  “Motion  Pictures  and  Film  Strips  for 
English,”  Englinh  Journal,  XXXIX  (February,  1950),  90-96. 
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most  elementary  school  children,  de-  build  up  a  small  vocabulary  of  words 


velop  oral  language  ability.  An 
imaginary  telephone  conversation,  an 
impersonation  of  a  favorite  movie 
hero  or  heroine  in  a  well-remembered 
scene,  or  the  socio-drama  or  role- 
playing  of  a  family  scene  are  only  a 
few  kinds  of  spontaneous  dramatiza¬ 
tion  that  may  have  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  as  well  as  language  value. 

4.  Familiarity  Breeda  Competence 

It  follows  that  children  progress 
most  easily  and  comfortably  in  read¬ 
ing  when  they  begin  with  words  in 
their  oral  vocabulary  which  reflect 
familiar  experiences.  When  a  child 
begins  to  learn  to  read  the  word  coat, 
he  already  know’s  the  spoken  w’ord  and 
will  associate  his  experience  with  the 
printed  word.  The  printed  word  may 
be  identified  either  with  the  spoken 
word  or  directly  with  the  object.  No¬ 
body  knows  just  what  happens,  but 
thi^  seems  certain:  it  is  easier  for  the 
child  to  learn  to  read  words  that  in¬ 
volve  familiar  experiences.  That  is 
why  the  teaching  of  reading  begins 
with  the  child’s  experiences  and  with 
words  in  his  oral  vocabulary.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  him,  as  Gray*  has 
said,  to  cope  with  three  unknowns — 
the  unknown  printed  symbol,  the  un¬ 
known  oral  symbol,  and  the  unknown 
object  or  action.  Therefore  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  teacher  to  be  familiar 
with  his  pupils’  ofl^al  vocabulary  and 
language  patterns — the  ways  they  put 
words  together  in  sentences. 

It  is  an  important  step  in  reading 
when  the  child  discovers  that  the 
printed  word  means  the  same  thing  as 
the  spoken  word  and  the  same  thing 
that  he  has  seen  in  pictures.  This 
ability  to  associate  enables  the  child  to 

4  William  S.  Gray,  On  Their  Oirn  in 
Company,  1948. 


that  he  recognizes  at  sight.  Soon  he 
learns  to  put  two  or  more  printed 
words  together  to  make  sense.  As  he 
meets  new  words  he  feels  the  need  for 
word  recognition  skills.  Eventually 
he  gets  the  meaning  directly  from  the 
printed  word,  without  the  intermedi¬ 
ary  of  the  spoken  word.  At  first,  he 
reads  about  his  experiences  in  his  owm 
language ;  later,  his  own  language  pat¬ 
tern  is  influenced  by  the  style  of  the 
books  he  reads.  He  gets  new  ideas 
and  new  language  forms  from  read- 
ing. 

Words  are  brief  records  of  experi¬ 
ence;  that  this  recording  process  is 
still  going  on  is  attested  by  the  new 
words  added  to  each  edition  of  the  ‘ 
dictionary.  To  the  child  beginning  to 
read,  language  recalls  experiences 
which  he  has  had.  To  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced  reader,  language  may  give 
vicarious  experience.  Some  children 
gain  experience  from  printed  symbols 
much  more  easily  than  other  children. 

5.  Accent  on  ^f^dtiple  Meanings 
of  Words 

From  the  beginning,  children  should 
get  the  idea  that  a  word  has  more  than 
one  meaning.  Within  limits,  the 
meaning  of  a  word  varies  with  the 
reader’s  background  of  experience. 

Printed  words  are  usually  general¬ 
izations  as  well  as  8ymb(>l8.  The  child 
learns  the  meaning  of  a  word  by  see¬ 
ing  it  used  in  many  different  situa¬ 
tions.  For  example,  if  he  has  heard 
apple  used  only  with  reference  to  the 
apple  he  brings  for  the  midmorning 
lunch,  he  may  think  that  apple  means 
only  that  particular  kind  of  apple. 
But  if  he  hears  the  word  applied  to 
apples  on  a  tree  or  in  a  store,  to  baked 
Reading.  Chicaffo:  Scott,  Foresman  and 
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apples  and  apple  pie,  his  idea  of  the 
word  expands :  the  word  apple  acquires 
general  meaning  for  him ;  it  becomes  a 
concept.  Later  when  he  hears  the 
word  used  figuratively  as  in  the  phrase, 

“The  apple  of  my  eye,”  he  may  be  able 
to  abstract  the  “apple  quality”  that 
gives  this  phrase  its  meaning. 

Children  can  make  their  own  read¬ 
ing  books — the  first  books  for  begin¬ 
ners  would  be  one-word  books — each 
book  would  be  about  some  one  thing 
in  which  the  child  was  interested.  It 
might  be  a  book  of  boats,  with  pictures 
of  different  boats  and  the  word  boat 
or  boats  on  each  page.  Another  book 
might  be  on  dogs,  another  on  police¬ 
men,  Children  would  read  each 
others’  books  and  those  made  by  previ¬ 
ous  pupils.  In  this  way  they  would 
learn  that  a  word  stands  for  many  dif¬ 
ferent  objects  or  actions,  and  they 
would  build  up  a  sight  vocabulary  that 
would  make  guessing  unnecessary, 

6,  Language  as  Part  of- the  Child’s 
Total  Development 

Linguistic  development  is  part  of 
mental  development  as  a  whole, 

“It  is  not  merely  the  ability  to  mem¬ 
orize  words  and  phrases  with  a  view 
to  being  able  to  reproduce  them  more 
or  less  mechanically  upon  the  receipt 
of  a  given  cue;  it  is  the  ability  to 
make  intelligent  use  of  words  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  clearly  as  possible  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  of  expressing  them,  when 
necessary,  as  clearly  as  possible  to 
others,  in  order  to  share  our  experi¬ 
ences  with  them,  to  bring  about  their 
intellectual  enlightenment  or  to  influ¬ 
ence  their  behaviour  .  And  this  being 
so,  no  genuine  enlargement  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  can  be  secured  except  through  an 

5  A.  F,  Watts,  The  Ixtnguage  and  Mental 
don :  George  O,  Uarrap  and  Company,  1944, 


enlargement  of  the  understanding,  and 
equally  no  development  of  sensitivity 
in  the  use  of  language  except  through 
a  general  quickening,  maturing,  illum¬ 
inating  and  energizing  of  the  mind  in 
all  its  functions,”® 

This  concept  of  language  su^ests  to 
the  teacher  of  the  upper  elementary 
grades  the  continued  need  for  first¬ 
hand  experiences,  for  opportunities  to 
communicate  ideas  to  others  either 
orally  or  in  writing,  and  for  the  broad¬ 
ening  of  reading  experiences.  More 
specifically,  this  view  of  language  de¬ 
velopment  suggests  a  program  that  in¬ 
cludes  features  such  as  the  following: 
experiments  in  general  science 
excursions  preceded  and  followed 
by  discussion 

large  group  or  small  group  projects 
that  involve  all  the  language  arts 
bulletin  boards  on  which  important 
notices  and  articles  of  interest  aro 
posted 

a  file  of  clippings  brought  in  and 
classified  by  the  pupils 
accounts  of  exciting  or  amusing  ex¬ 
periences  written  or  given  orally 
by  the  pupils;  “tall  tales”  and 
other  creative  writings  which  are 
typed  and  used  as  reading  ma¬ 
terials  for  retarded  readers  in  the 
class 

class  libraries  with  books  dealing 
with  each  subject  field  and  cover¬ 
ing  a  range  of  interests  and  read¬ 
ing  ability  as  wide  as  those  of  the 
class 

a  school  library  and  public  library 
that  are  attractive  to  elementary 
school  pupils 

opportunities  to  listen  to  stories  and 
poems  expertly  told  or  read 
individual  practice  and  instruction 
as  needed  by  individual  pupils. 
Development  of  Children,  p.  30,  Lon- 
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The  language  development  of  the  The  gifted  child  often  needs  no 
mentally  retarded  child  follows  the  phonetic  drill ;  he  spontaneously  re¬ 
same  general  pattern.  However,  he  lates  sound  and  printed  symbol.  He 
needs  more  time  than  the  child  of  pass  more  quickly  from  ex- 

average  or  superior  ability  at  each  perience  reading  to  more  difficult  lau- 
stage  of  his  reading  development-  However,  the  teacher 

moK  firsthand  experiences  prior  to  should  be  sensitive  to  each  child’s  pat- 
reading,  more  praot.ce  in  recognising  ^ 

likenesses  and  diiferences  m  the  ,  -  . 

j  ,  ,  ,  ,  i  •  •  X  clear  up  any  dimculties  or  confusions, 

sounds  of  letters  before  beginning  to  r  ^ 

read  them.  He  needs  an  even  closer  ^he  language  development  of  el^ 
correspondence  between  reading  ma-  school  children  is,  in  a  sense, 

terial  and  his  own  spoken  vocabulary  develo^ent.  It 

and  language  pattern.  The  teacher  **  basic  to  their  school  achievement; 
should  include  more  immediately  use-  *s  related  to  their  social  develop- 
ful,  concrete  words  in  his  reading  pro-  nient ;  it  influences  their  emotional 
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Educating  the  Best  in  the  Child 

By  A.  B.  CORRIGAN  • 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  Seattle  University, 

'  Seattle,  Washington 


The  innocent  child  is  a  much  vic¬ 
timized  individual.  What  he 
has  to  undergo  to  be  educated 
should  not  happen  to  anyone.  Among 
other  things,  he  is  called  by  many 
names.  Seldom,  however,  is  he  called 
by  the  right  one. 

Depending  on  the  view  point  of  the 
observer,  the  child  unwittingly  creates 
many  impressions.  If  he  is  not  a 
mischievous  brat  he  is  either  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  stimulus-response  relation¬ 
ships,  or  a  reflex  mechanism  of  vast 
potentialities.  Currently  it  is  popular 
to  classify  him  as  a  i>sychoanalytical 
ego  being  activated  by  a  libido,  but  no 
one  seems  certain  just  where  the  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed.__Nor  does 
anyone  wish  to  consider  the  poor  child 
merely  a  complex  chemical  formula 
anymore.  Perhaps  the  atom  has  out¬ 
moded  that  concept. 

Perhaps  these  descriptions  are  use¬ 
ful  for  the  jmrpose  one  has  in  mind. 
But  in  any  event,  they  are  understate¬ 
ments  at  best,  and  sadly  sell  the  child 
short.  Though  the  child  could  be  all 
of  these  things,  he  is  something  more. 

Seldom  is  the  child  called  a  little 
angel.  Yet  that  is  his  true  name,  for 
angelic  far  more  picturesquely,  and 
accurately,  describes  his  true  nature. 
Other  phrases  describe  his  body  to 
some  extent;  angelic  endeavors  to  lift 
the  mind  to  a  loftier  plane  where  the 
spirit  dwells.  If  the  child  has  no 
spirit,  no  description  is  adequate. 
Neither  is  any  education  possible. 


Fortunately,  for  all  concerned,  and 
especially  fortunate  for  the  teacher, 
the  child  is  a  body-soul  complex. 
Being  such,  he  is  a  marvelous  complex 
of  contradictories.  lie  is  nothing  if 
he  is  not  mysterious.  If  he  were  all 
boily  or  all  soul,  there  would  be  no 
problem.  Because  nature,  however, 
has  succeeded  in  uniting,  without 
blending,  the  two  poles-apart  realities 
when  we  teach  we  deal  with  personal 
little  mysteries.  More  often  than  not, 
the  angelic  would  come  to  the  surface 
if  it  were  but  given  a  chance. 

As  we  encounter  the  classroom 
child,  the  most  remarkable  thing  ob¬ 
servable  about  him  is  that  he  grows  so 
much  and  so  fast. 

The  child  also  manifests  the  more 
intricate  indications  of  conscious  life 
by  reacting  to  and  adapting  his  en¬ 
vironment  to  his  purposes.  This  is 
called  sensation  or  feeling.  Happily, 
the  vital  process  of  feeling,  for  the 
most  part,  does  not  cease  as  long  as 
there  is  life. 

But,  if  growing  and  feeling,  mar¬ 
vels  of  nature  that  they  are,  were  the 
only  complexities  that  made  up  the 
enigma  we  call  the  child,  life  would 
be  a  simple  matter  indeed.  So  would 
teaching. 

It  is  because  the  child  is  capable  of 
a  still  higher  form  of  vital  activity 
that  pedagogy  becomes  a  challenge. 
The  child  is  capable  of  thinking.  A 
growing,  feeling  and  thinking  phe¬ 
nomenon  might  be  an  every  day  occur- 
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suit  the  nobility  of  his  character  as 
well  as  reason.  Any  other  guide  will 
vacillate  and  render  conduct  incon¬ 
stant  or  precipitate.  Or  fear  will  take 
over  where  reason  should  reign,  and 
the  legion  of  neurotics  will  increase 
proportionally  to  this  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  we  make.  Indecision  or  extreme 
caution  likewise  destroy  the  even  tran¬ 
quility  that  should  mark  the  man  who 
is  truly  educated.  Prudence  is  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  mind  that  keeps  all  things 
in  order,  and  by  it  the  child  must 
learn  to  live.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,  the  forerunner  of  understand¬ 
ing. 

Prudence,  deriving  from  providence, 
gives  us  the  clue  to  its  meaning.  It 
enables  the  child  to  look  ahead,  from 
the  uncertain  and  foggy  days  of  youth 
to  the  clear  and  serene  days  of  man¬ 
hood,  when  the  fruits  of  many  long 
years  of  prudent  practice  will  render 
life  enjoyable.  To  go  into  adulthood 
with  an  undeveloped  mind,  unused  to 
analyzing,  undocile  and  lazy,'  is  worse 
than  the  loss  of  a  limb.  It  is  the  sur¬ 
est  way  there  is  of  predetermining  the 
supremacy  of  the  animal  over  the 
spirit.  Nature  meant  reason  to  rule, 
^fan  will  rest  easily  under  no  other 
command. 

But  thought,  unexternalized,  is  a 
sterile  thing.  As  such  it  is  pleasant, 
but  fanciful.  It  is  incomplete.  It 
calls  for  action.  In  the  end,  it  cannot 
be  contained  without  action. 

Jails  are  meant  for  people  who  can¬ 
not  harmonize  their  actions  with  those 
of  other  j)eople.  Schools  are  meant 
to  teach,  young  and  old  alike,  how  to 
harmonize  their  actions  with  them¬ 
selves  and  others.  Long  live  the 
“miniature  democracies,”  if  this  is 
their  purpose.  They  are  justifying 
their  existence  by  teaching  the  child 


virtue  of  justice,  which  plays  no  small 
part  in  the  subjection  of  the  animalis¬ 
tic. 

Animals  are  gregarious  but  they  are 
not  noted  for  their  justice.  In  fact, 
“lex  talionis”  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
Golden  Rule. 

The  Golden-Rule  virtue  is  justice, 
which  is  different  from  prudence  in  as 
much  as  it  looks  to  the  will  of  man 
rather  than  to  his  reason.  In  this 
sense  they  supplement  each  other,  each 
having  as  its  proper  domain  one  of 
the  twin  faculties  that  elevate  man 
immeasurably  above  brute  animals. 

But  the  surest  way  man  has  of  com¬ 
ing  down  to  the  level  of  the  beast,  is 
to  abuse  justice.  Justiee  is  the  social 
virtue.  It  is  manly  because  it  deals 
with  men.  It  attempts  to  set  the  will 
in  the  direction  of  giving  to  everyone 
his  due.  It  has  the  highest  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others.  It  respects  those 
rights,  no  matter  where  they  are 
found.  The  animal  knows  no  rights 
except  his  own,  nor  does  he  want  to. 
The  angelic  in  man’s  nature  rises 
above  this  crudity.  But  it  takes  time. 
Not  even  the  child  who  starts  practic¬ 
ing  it  early  in  life  is  guaranteed  of 
possessing  in  his  declining  years.  But 
start  he  must. 

The  rights  of  others  are  many. 
They  have  their  right  to  life,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  the  virtue  of  justice,  re¬ 
spects  that  right  by  being  peaceful 
and  friendly  ard  brotherly  not  for 
selfish  but  lor  higher  motives.  Be¬ 
cause  others  have  a  right  to  truth  under 
certain  conditions,  the  child  is  just 
when  he  is  truthful  in  deference  to 
that  right.  The  other  fellow,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  conduct,  never  loses  his 
right  to  his  reputation ;  when  that 
right  is  violated  by  defamation,  a 
more  serious  infraction  of  justice  has 
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been  committed  than  when  his  purse,  child  has  no  thought  for  the  future, 
empty  or  full,  has  been  stolen.  Favors  For  this  type  of  life  he  needs  only  one 
done  demand  gratitude,  because  jus-  kind  of  strength — physical, 
tice  is  noble.  But  there  will  come  a  time  when, 

Piety  and  religion  are  just  ways  of  through  education  ind  life,  this  physi- 
reverencing  God,  because  He  unmis-  cal  strength  will  not  be  as  important 
fakably  has  rights  in  man’s  regard.  So  as  it  used  to  be.  This  will  be  the  day 
does  one’s  country,  and  those  rights  when  he  first  begins  to  realize  that 
are  respected  by  patriotism  and  civic  there  will  be  obstacles  in  his  path  to 
loyalty.  prevent  him  from  trying  to  liberate 

Justice  is  not  satisfied  with  mere  spiritualistic  and  dominate  the 

attempts,  although  the  animal  in  the  animalistic.  His  first  impulse,  a 
child  will  at  times  permit  little  more,  thrownback  to  his  vigorous  and  younger 
The  angelic  or  higher  nature  in  him  days,  will  be  to  pile<lrive  his  way 
makes  him  uneasy  until  he  has  re-  through  the  difliculties.  This  failing, 
stored  equality  even  in  mathematical  ^dl  try  the  other  extreme  and 
proportions.  To  keep  him  struggling  freeze  into  immobility,  and  nothing, 
to  restore  the  balance  is  one  of  the  What  he  really  needs,  but  does  not 
most  interesting  and  endless  chores  in  know  it,  is  fortitude, 
teaching.  Some  day  perhaps  the  child  Fortitude,  or  courage,  is  more  than 
will  live  to  hear  himself  described  in  a  dear  friend.  It  is  a  life-saver, 
the  words  that  epitomize  virtue:  he  is  When  everything  else  fails  in  the 
a  good  man.  Another  way  to  say  the  struggle,  fortitude  will  keep  a  man’s 
same  thing  is  to  say  he  is  just.  spirit  alive.  While  his  spirit  lives. 

Rising  above  the  animal  tendencies,  the  light  still  burns.  It  gives  warmth 
however,  and  enthroning  the  spiritual  and  vigor  to  the  corpse.  If  the  spirit 
would  be  a  relatively  easy  matter,  if  in  nian  goes,  there  is  nothing  much 
the  child  did  not  have  to  contend  with  left — no  conflict,  and  certainly  no  life, 
another  obstacle  of  far-reaching  pro-  Philosophers  have  labeled  fortitude 
portions:  himself.  impractical,  a  pie-in-the-sky  chimera. 

The  conflict  between  the  animal  and  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
the  saint  seems  to  get  down  to  cases  truth.  Fortitude  is  nothing  if  not 
when  we  prescind  from  all  others  and  realistic.  It  anticipates  obstacles,  like 
consider  the  child  himself.  To  bring  a  soldier  anticipating  the  enemy.  It 
the  personal  conflict  to  a  successful  foresees  the  conflict  with  certainty, 
close  he  needs  the  assistance  of  two  Nevertheless,  despite  the  anticipated 
other  help-mates,  without  which  the  conflict,  the  resolution  is  made  to  per- 
supremacy  of  the' angelic  would  be  a’  severe  steadfastly  to  the  path  of  right- 
dead  issue.  Both  of  these  virtues  are  doing  until  the  final  conflict  is  re¬ 
checking  virtues.  solved.  When  things  go  well,  the 

The  child,  while  still  a  child,  is  not  spirit  is  magnanimous;  when  not  so 
only  immature,  but  he  is  totally  and  well,  patient.  At  all  times,  courage- 
blissfully  unaware  of  the  many  ditfi-  ous.  In  time  the  spiritual  will  win. 
culties  that  await  him  in  life.  In  this  In  this  the  child  has  a  will  to  continue, 
nature  herself  has  been  most  prudent,  despite  all,  to  learn  by  doing. 

Too  preoccupied  with  the  present,  the  While  fortitude  checks  the  impulse 
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to  be  lethargic  in  the  face  of  difficulty, 
another  no  less  important  checking  vir¬ 
tue,  temperance,  endeavors  to  moder¬ 
ate  the  action  that  results.  Without 
fortitude  the  child  will  do  nothing; 
without  temperance  he  will  do  the 
wrong  thing.  No  virtue  gets  closer  to 
the  conflict  than  temperance. 

One  of  the  saddest  educational  mis¬ 
takes  made  by  the  ancient  Stoics  was 
their  attempt  to  assassinate  the  senses. 
For  them,  and  many  after  them,  bodily 
sensation  was  something  base  and  de¬ 
generating,  and  could  lead  to  no  good. 
Temperance  to  a  Stoic  was  not  moder¬ 
ation  but  elimination. 

Perhaps  the  wheel  has  come  full 
turn  since  those  early  days,  because 
the  body  today  and  all  it  stands  for 
are  certainly  not  de-emphasized. 
Rather  it  is  enthroned.  By  implica¬ 
tion  at  least  the  senses  are  in  com¬ 
mand.  There  is  no  crueler  master. 

In  subjugation  the  senses  are  hum¬ 
ble  servants:  they  perform  obediently 
and  harmoniously  the  function  nature 
has  assigned  to  them.  They  are  bene¬ 
ficial  and  wholesome  to  man.  With¬ 
out  them  he  would  be  a  corpse. 

It  is  temperance  that  moderates  but 
does  not  eliminate  the  functioning  of 
the  senses.  When  all  other  allies  have 
been  routed,  the  campaign  of  harmon¬ 
izing  the  animal  and  angel  can  still 
be  won  if  temperance  is  vigorous. 

Temperance  like  animality,  takes 
many  forms.  Chiefly,  however,  it 
functions  in  those  areas  where  the 
senses  are  inclined  to  be  the  wildest — 
in  the  allurement  of  food  and  the 
allurement  of  sex.  The  child,  even  in 


his  earliest  days,  is  stranger  to  neither 
attraction — and  fortunately  so,  be¬ 
cause  not  only  his  personal  survival 
but  the  continuance  of  the  human  race 
depends  on  it. 

When  the  pull  towards  moderation 
in  consumption  of  food  and  drink  both 
by  quantity  and  by  quality,  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  reason  and  not  by  sense 
attraction,  temperance  is  operating  and 
the  whole  child  benefits.  It  prevents 
the  stomach  from  being  gorged  to  the 
detriment  of  the  soul.  When  one  be¬ 
gins  to  realize  the  tremendous  personal 
responsibility  that  comes  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  power  of  self-generation,  the 
inclination  to  self-gratification,  while 
not  eliminated,  is  certainly  well  on  its 
way  to  being  controlled.  In  the  end, 
temperance  will  control  it  because  pur¬ 
ity  and  chastity,  the  beautiful  twin 
daughters  of  temperance,  today  have 
many  ardent  suitors,  appearances  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Lust 
and  gluttony,  although  externally 
attractive,  are  inwardly  as  repulsive 
as  they  are  ugly.  They  too  have  many 
wooers,  but  fortunately  few  lovers. 

Virtue  is  the  hall-mark  of  maturity. 
It  makes  the  child  under  the  kindly 
direction  of  the  teacher,  grow  radiant¬ 
ly  and  attractively  into  adulthood.  The 
angelic  that  is  latent  in  him  is  brought 
to  the  surface  for  all  to  see.  Its  grace 
and  beauty  cannot  be  denied.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  animalistic,  that  would  be 
dominant,  is  confined  below  to  do  the 
menial  tasks  of  the  masrer  who  has 
nobler  duties  above.  Where  virtue 
reigns  the  household  is  in  order. 
Order  is  angelic. 
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Existing  cultural,  political,  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  conditions 
exercise  a  potent  influence  upon 
a  child’s  developmental  patterns. 
Parents,  school  personnel  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders  who  attempt  to  provide 
young  Americans  with  opportunities 
for  what  can  be  termed  “normal”  liv¬ 
ing  are  faced  with  a  tremendous  chal¬ 
lenge,  They  need  to  exercise  a  high 
degree  of  understanding  and  ingenu¬ 
ity.  They  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
developing  children  exhibit  similari¬ 
ties  as  well  as  differences  in  their 
growth  patterns.  Hence  adults  who 
are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
young  people  must  evolve  and  apply 
certain  general  principles  of  mental 
hygiene  and  at  the  same  time,  appre¬ 
ciate  and  attempt  to  care  for  the  needs 
that  are  peculiar  to  each  young  person 
respectively. 

The  Significance  of  Mental  Health 

The  first  half  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  outstanding  for  the 
many  contributions  made  by  scientists, 
physicians  and  physical  hygienists  in 
the  field  of  physical  health  and  well 
being.  Infant  mortality  has  been  re¬ 
duced,  the  average  life  span  has 
lengthened,  and  creditable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  diagnosis,  treat¬ 
ment,  and  prevention  of  disease. 
Teachers  and  others  have  begun  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  importance  to  an  individ¬ 


ual  of  emotional  stability  and  trained 
intelligence  in  the  conduct  of  his 
everyday  affairs.  Progress  in  render¬ 
ing  adequate  assistance  in  the  area  of 
mental  health,  however,  has  not  kept 
pace  with  that  made  in  the  field  of 
physical  health. 

Physical  and  mental  health  are 
closely  related.  Bodily  limitations 
and  health  status  affect  an  individual’s 
degree  of  ability  to  adjust  to  his  daily 
activities  and  relationships.  Also,  a 
child’s  developing  .behavior  and  atti¬ 
tudes  are  influenced  by  his  environ¬ 
mental  conditions.  A  child  inherits 
certain  potentialities  that  are  more  or 
less  characteristic  of  his  family  line. 
What  he  does  with  these  potentialities 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  his  par¬ 
ents,  his  teachers  and  other  adults  and 
young  people  who  constitute  his  grad¬ 
ually  expanding  environment. 

Mental  health  can  be  regarded  as 
an  individual’s  degree  of  achit  eement 
of  a  constructive,  personally  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  socially  acceptable  pattern  of 
attitude  and  behavior  in  human  rela¬ 
tionships.  Mentdl  hygiene,  a  sci'Jnce 
which  deals  with  human  welfare  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  field  of  human  relations, 
serves  three  major  functions:  (1)  the 
prevention  of  emotional  disturbance, 
(2)  the  preservation  of  mental  health, 
and  (3)  the  therapeutic  treatment  of 
recognized  forms  of  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional  disorders. 
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The  application  of  curative  meas¬ 
ures  is  the  function  of  psychiatrists 
and  other  specifically  trained  person¬ 
nel.  To  provide  for  the  prevention  of 
mental  and  emotional  disturbance 
among  young  people  and  to  assist 
them  in  the  preservation  of  sound 
mental  health  and  emotional  stability 
become  the  responsibility  of  all  those 
adults  who  in  any  way  are  associated 
with  children  and  youth  during  the 
formative  years. 

Needs  and  Interests  of  the 
School  Child 

The  young  entrant  to  the  nursery 
school,  kindergarten  or  primary  school 
brings  with  him  to  his  new  environ¬ 
ment  abilities,  knowledges,  habits  and 
attitudes  that  have  been  developed  dur¬ 
ing  his  earlier  years  as  a  result  of  his 
inherited  potentialities  and  the  effect 
upon  him  of  parental  care  or  lack  of 
care  and  general  home  conditions.  Go¬ 
ing  to  school  is  a  great  adventure,  to 
the  experiencing  of  which  m'ost  chil¬ 
dren  look  forward  eagerly.  The 
transition  from  the  relatively  shelter¬ 
ed  home  environment  to  the  larger 
school  situation  is  not  always  easy. 
New  faces,  new  relationships  and  new 
activities  may  reqxiire  that  significant 
changes  be  made  in  accustomed  pat¬ 
terns  of  behavior. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that 
the  young  child  needs  to  experience 
emotional  security,  a  feeling  of  self- 
realization  and  a  I’ecognition  of  satis¬ 
factory  achievement  in  relation  to  his 
peers.  As  a  result  of  the  stresses  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  many  day-by-day  de¬ 
tails  of  administrative  and  teaching 
duties  that  comprise  “school  keeping,” 
school  people  sometimes  seem  to  dis¬ 
regard  or  minimize  the  individual 
needs  and  interests  of  their  pupils. 
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Especially  is  this  teacher  attitude  like¬ 
ly  to  show  itself  during  a  young  per¬ 
son’s  later  elementary'  school  years 
and  his  secondary  school  years. 

The  elementary  school  child  is  curi¬ 
ous.  He  wants  to  learn  more  and 
more  about  his  expanding  new  world. 
He  has  or  should  possess  boundless 
energy.  Normally,  he  wants  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  many  and  varied  physical 
activities.  Unless  he  has  been  re¬ 
pressed  unduly  during  his  preschool 
years,  he  is  outgoing  and  does  not  suf¬ 
fer  from  self-consciousness,  or  ab¬ 
normal  fears. 

The  elementary  school  child  is 
friendly  toward  persons  of  all  ages  and 
displays  attitudes  of  loyalty,  affection 
and  enthusiasm,  to  the  extent  that 
adults  have  been  careful  to  avoid  im¬ 
posing  undesirable  “do’s  and  don’t” 
upon  him.  During  the  middle  and 
later  years  of  childhood,  the  boy  or 
girl  tends  to  want  to  collect  all  kinds 
of  “prized  possessions.”  He  also  dis¬ 
plays  what  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  “gang”  spirit.  Hence  tempor¬ 
ary  or  more  permanent  group  activi¬ 
ties  are  engaged  in. 

If  children  are  left  on  their  own,  an 
enthusiastically  planned  and  executed 
group  project  engaged  in  by  them  may 
appear  pointless  to  adults,  but  it  satis¬ 
fies  the  young  person’s  urge  to  belong 
to  a  group  of  his  peers  with  whom  he 
can  explore  and  create.  He  is  inte¬ 
rested  in  many  forms  of  activities  and 
b^ius  to  exhibit  a  variety  of  voca¬ 
tional  interests,  most  of  which  are 
temporary’,  and  initiated  by  a  passing 
concern  with  the  fulfillment  of  an 
existing  felt  need,  or  by  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  an  adult  who  is  engaged  in  a 
particular  occupational  activity.  Sel¬ 
dom  does  this  apparent  vocational  in¬ 
terest  have  permanent  status.  Hence 


parents  and  teachers  should  not  view  and  his  present  desire  for  freedom 
too  seriously  a  child’s  expressed  inten-  from  adult  control  of  his  actions, 
tion  to  become  a  “butcher,  a  baker  or  During  the  years  of  adolescent 
a  candle-stick  maker,”  growth,  the  young  person  more  or  less 

The  younger  child  usually  is  very  gradually  develops  a  better  apprecia- 
demonstrative  in  his  attitude  toward  tion  of  himself  in  his  relations  with 
those  with  whom  he  associates,  espe-  adults  and  other  adolescents.  He 
cially  adults  who  instill  in  him  atti-  achieves  the  degree  of  mental  maturity 
tudes  of  affection  or  loyalty.  If  some  that  will  be  characteristic  of  him  as  an 
one  seems  to  him  to  treat  him  unfair-  adult.  His  attitude  toward  and  be- 
ly  in  a  specific  situation  he  may  be-  havior  with  members  of  his  own  or  the 
come  angry  or  resentful  at  the  mom-  opposite  sex  gradually  assume  a  rela- 
ent.  The  mentally-healthy  child  does  tively  fixed  habit  pattern.  He  usually 
not  bear  grudges,  however.  New  in-  becomes  seriously  interested  in  the 
terests  and  activities  demand  his  atten-  selection  of  and  preparation  for  a  vo- 
tion.  Consequently,  he  is  likely  to  cation. 

forget  and  forgive  past  “injustices.”  By  the  time  a  boy  or  girl  approaches 
The  specific  needs  and  interests  of  later  adolescence  or  early  adulthood  he 
a  maturing  young  person  may  change,  has  found  himself  emotionally  and  so- 
but  his  fundamental  urges  toward  self-  cially.  He  is  able  to  appreciate  and 
realization,  self-expression  and  accept-  accept  the  fact  that  in  some  ways  he 
ance  by  his  associates  persist  in  an  in-  still  is  dependent  upon  his  elders  for 
tensified  form  during  adolescence.  The  the  fulfillment  of  his  needs  and  inte- 
child  develops  an  increasing  awareness  rests.  At  the  same  time,  he  recognizes 
of  himself  as  an  individual  and  of  his  his  own  developing  powers  of  self¬ 
relationships  with  his  peers.  He  tends  direction  and  is  willing  and  able  to 
to  lose  some  of  his  previous  outgoing  accept  responsibility  for  his  own  wel- 
attitude  toward  adults  and  may  seem  fare  and  perhaps  that  of  others  in  his 
to  dislike  adults’  overt  expressions  of  family,  the  school  or  the  neighborhood 
affection  for  him,  group.  In  fact,  the  adolescent  is  prone 

The  physical  and  physiolc^cal  to  be  extremely  interested  in  “lost 
changes  characteristic  of  pubescent  de-  causes.”  He  is  filled  with  pity  for  old 
velopraent  may  serve  as  emotional  dis-  people,  young  children  or  groups  of 
turbers.  The  young  adolescent  finds  people  who  to  him  seem  not  to  be  get- 
his  behavior  motivated  by  inner  urges  ting  a  fair  deal.  At  the  same  time,  he 
^that  were  unknown  to  him  previously,  may  resent  the  presence  in  the  home 
His  interests  may  change  suddenly  and  of  a  grandparent  or  other  older  rela- 
unaccountably.  He  may  become  shy  tive  who  attempts  in  any  way  to  in- 
in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  other  terfere  with  his  own  interests  or  activi- 
sex.  He  resents  adult  authority,  but  ties. 

does  not  know  the  reason  for  his  doing  general,  the  behavior  and  atti- 

so.  He  may  be  beset  by  feelings  of  tudes  of  the  average  adolescent  are  un¬ 
restlessness  and  disappointment  as  he  predictable.  His  moods  may  change 
experiences  conflicts  between  his  form-  without  apparent  reason.  As  he 
er  habits  of  dependence  upon  others  accuses  adults  of  being  intolerant  and 
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non-understandin^r,  he  himself  may  be 
narrow-minded,  egotistical  and  selfish. 
If  his  sympathies  are  aroused,  how¬ 
ever,  or  if  he  believes  that  particular 
adults  are  fair-minded,  sincere  and  in¬ 
terested  in  him,  his  loyalty  to  them 
may  verge  on  an  attitude  of  hero  wor¬ 
ship. 

Th^e  SchooVs  Responsibility  for  the 

Development  of  Menial  Health 

In  the  foregoing,  some  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  growing  child  and 
adolescent  have  been  described  briefly. 
School  people  who  understand  their 
pupils  can  become  tremendous  factors 
of  influence  in  the  lives  of  their  young 
charges  and  provide  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  h^’gienic  development.  Cur- 
riculums  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  in¬ 
dividual  abilities  and  interests  insofar 
as  this  is  feasable  and  administrative¬ 
ly  possible.  School  personnel  should 
understand  gen^'al  and  specific  pupil 
needs.  The  home,  the  school  and  other 
community  agencies  should  know  how 
and  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  one 
another  in  providing  community  con¬ 
ditions  and  experiences  that  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  development  of  good 
mental  health  among  young  f)eople. 

The  Curriculum  and  Mental  Health 

Children  crave  activity,  possess  a 
healthy  curiosity  about  their  expand¬ 
ing  environment  and  are  impelled  in 
their  behavior  by  a  desire  for  success¬ 
ful  achievement.  Hence  curriculum 
material  should  be  selected,  organized 
and  presented  in  terms  of  these  youth¬ 
ful  characteristics. 

Several  hours  a  day  spent  by  the 
young  child  in  a  nursery  school  and 
kindergarten  afford  opportunities  for 
the  youngster  to  participate  in  inte¬ 
resting  activities  with  his  peers  that 


encourage  the  development  of  desir¬ 
able  habits  of  group  oooperatio.n, 
rather  than  the  intensification  of  self- 
centered  interests.  ^Moreover,  in  the 
nursery  school  situation,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  teacher  the  child  is  en¬ 
abled  to  experience  self-realization 
and  a  feeling  of  security  as  he  engages 
in  simple  projects  and  play  activities 
in  which  he  achieves  satisfying  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  trend  toward  greater  freedom 
of  activity  apparent  in  most  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  is  commendable.  Cur¬ 
riculum  materials  are  geared  to  the 
gaining  of  present  as  well  as  future 
competence.  The  children,  either 
singly  or  in  groups  engage  in  simple 
research  activities  that  are  intiated  in 
the  classroom  but  that,  for  completion, 
may  utilize  school  and  community  re¬ 
sources.  Language  study,  arithmetic, 
elementary  science  and  social  studies 
are  linked  to  the  pupils’  everyday  life. 
Under  skillful  teacher  leadership, 
drill  in  fundamentals  comes  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  interesting  and  challenging 
rather  than  inhibiting  and  boring. 

The  secondary  school  curriculum 
has  not  freed  itself  so  completely  as  it 
probably  should  from  the  influences  of 
college  entrance  requirements  and 
traditional  curricular  patterns.  Some 
good  beginnings  have  been  made,  how¬ 
ever.  Differences  in  individual  abil¬ 
ity  to  profit  from  instruction  and  dif¬ 
fer*  aces  in  adolescent  interests  and 
plans  for  the  future  are  affecting  sec¬ 
ondary’  school  programs  of  study.  The 
college  preparatory  curriculum  is  still 
relatively  rigid  in  the  matter  of  course 
requirements,  but  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  procedures  take  into  consideration 
some  of  the  adolescent  attitudes  and 
characteristics  presented  earlier  in  this 
article. 
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ticipation  in  play  activities.  Both 
should  be  encouraged  by  his  teacher. 
Each  should  receive  its  proper  place 
in  the  daily  program  of  the  child  or 
adolescent.  As  young  people  work 
and  play  together,  they  are  motivated 
to  respect  one  another’s  ability  and  in¬ 
terests.  They  come  to  understand  that 
one  person  cannot  always  control  the 
group  situation  and  impose  his  inte¬ 
rests  or  plans  upon  the  others.  There 
must  be  a  constant  “give  and  take” 
among  the  members  of  the  group.  The 
child  must  learn  early  what  it  means 
to  be  cooperative,  to  recognize  that  the 
other  fellow  as  well  as  himself  has  the 
right  to  achieve  self-realization,  and 
to  be  a  good  loser.  Too  often,  mental 
ill  health  is  the  result  of  the  failure 
to  develop  during  the  formative  years 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  balance 
that  must  exist  between  individual 
rights  and  responsibilities  in  human 
relationships.  ^ 

It  is  difficult  for  a  young  .person  to 
achieve  a  well-balanced  program  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  worthwhile  work  and 
activities,  howe^v ',  unless  parents  and 
teachers  plan  together  toward  its  real¬ 
ization.  In  some  school  communities, 
there  are  evidences  of  a  close  working 
relationship  between  the  home  and  the 
school.  Unfortunately,  this  situation 
does  not  prevail  in  all  communities. 
Too  often,  parents  and  school  people 
scarcely  know  one  another.  A  mother 
or  father  does  not  meet  the  school  prin¬ 
cipal  or  his  child’s  teacher  unless  the 
young  person  displays  undesirable  atti¬ 
tudes  or  behavior.  The  parent  may 
resent  the  situation.  Hence  little  if 
anything  is  accomplished  that  is  of 
value  in  the  development  of  the  child’s 
mental  or  emotional  status.  As  par¬ 
ents  learn  more  about  child  nature  and 
teachers  recognize  more  fully  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  toward  parents  as  well 


as  toward  their  pupils,  it  can  be  hoped 
that  the  home  and  the  school,  together, 
may  become  more  successful  in  help¬ 
ing  young  people  to  develop  emotional 
stability  and  acceptable  patterns  of 
behavior. 

The  Utilization  of  Special  Services 

Preventive  and  preservative  tech¬ 
niques  outlined  briefly  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  may  fail  to  insure  for  all  pupils 
the  desired  developmental  outcomes. 
There  may  be  maladjustive  factors  in 
the  lives  of  some  young  people  that 
require  special  treatment.  Parents 
and  all  the  members  of  the  school  staff 
should  be  guidance  minded.  In  each 
school,  at  least  one  trained  counselor 
is  needed  to  help  in  the  prevention  of 
or  the  treatment  of  serious  problems 
of  adjustment.  There  also  should  be 
available  the  services  of  a  doctor,  a 
nurse,  a  psychologist  and  a  psychiatrist 
to  diagnose  special  difficulties  and  to 
apply  therapeutic  measures. 

General  Recommendations 

The  application  of  mental  hygiene 
principles  is  basic  to  the  development 
of  sound  mental  health  among  school 
children.  These  principles  can  be 
summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Encourage  cooperation  among 
young  people  rather  than  ten¬ 
sion-producing  competition. 

2.  Maintain  a  pattern  of  home  and 
school  relationships  that  will 
stimulate  the  development  in  the 
child  or  adolescent  of  the  feeling 
of  security  that  comes  from  a 
recognition  of  his  acceptance  as 
a  member  of  the  group. 

3.  Provide  opportunities  for  the 
boy  or  the  girl  to  experience  in¬ 
dependence  of  activity  commen¬ 
surate  with  his  maturity  status, 
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as  be  participates  in  study  and 
recreational  activities  with  his 
peers.  Such  experiences  can 
serve  as  the  basis  of  satisfying 
friendships  with  others  who  ex¬ 
hibit  interests  and  abilities  simi¬ 
lar  to  his  own. 

4.  Be  alert  to  the  underlying  urges 
and  emotional  drives  that  may 
motivate  the  behavior  of  young 
people  and  assist  them  in  analyz¬ 
ing  their  fears,  resentments  or 
frustrations.  Then  help  them 
make  whatever  adjustments  in 
their  attitudes  and  behavior  that 
may  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  the 
development  of  good  mental 
health. 

5.  As  an  adult,  exhibit  at  all  times 
the  kind  of  attitude  and  be¬ 
havior  that  exemplifies  a  high 
degree  of  emotional  control  and 
intelligent  management  of  one’s 
affairs. 

6.  Expect  the  young  person  to  meet 
reasonably  high  standards  of  be¬ 
havior.  To  understand  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  developing 
young  person  does  not  imply  the 
excusing  of  attitudes  or  behavior 
that  are  likely  to  militate  against 
the  development  of  helpful  hu¬ 
man  relationships.  The  very 
young  child’s  almost  complete 
absorption  in  self  must  give  way 
gradually  to  concern  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  associates. 

7.  Recognition  of  personal  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  well  as  of  individual 
rights  must  be  fostered.  A 
healthy  feeling  of  security  in  hu¬ 
man  relationships  can  be  achiev¬ 
ed  only  as  the  individual  is  able 
to  earn  the  respect,  admiration 
and  affection  of  his  confreres, 
as  a  result  of  activities  pointed 


toward  the  welfare  of  other 
members  of  his  society  as  well 
as  toward  the  achievement  of 
personal  satisfaction. 

Parents,  teachers  and  other  adults 
become  discouraged  at  times  in  their 
efforts  to  guide  young  people  because 
of  some  of  the  emotionally  destructive 
influences  in  modern  life.  Too  often, 
newspaper  reports,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  programs,  motion  picture  pres¬ 
entations,  and  the  activities  of  per¬ 
sons  in  high  places  appear  to  be  based 
upon  an  undue  regard  for  material 
values,  self-aggrandizement,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  immediate  desires  or 
urges. 

Conflicts  between  individuals,  be¬ 
tween  groups  in  our  own  country,  and 
among  peoples  all  over  the  world 
would  seem  to  have  their  roots  in  hu¬ 
man  strivings  to  excel  in  power,  pres¬ 
tige  or  financial  gain.  In  contrast, 
however,  there  always  have  been  men 
and  women  who,  singly  or  in  groups, 
have  recognized  the  importance  of 
moral  and  spiritual  values  as  basic 
motivators  of  conduct. 

Fortunately,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  an  increasing  number  of  adults 
have  begun  to  realize  that  inner  peace 
and  contentment  cannot  be  bought 
through  the  accumulation  of  worldly 
goods  or  the  ascension  to  positions  of 
power.  There  is  a  growing  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  the  individual  of 
self-realization  in  terms  of  attitudes 
and  behavior  that  follow  the  examples 
of  truly  great  men  and  women  who  are 
remembered,  not  for  their  wealth  or 
prestige,  but  for  their  honesty,  integ¬ 
rity  and  dignified  humility.  The  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect  guidance  of  boys  and 
girls  by  people  such  as  these  is  our 
greatest  insurance  for  the  development 
of  sound  mental  health  in  the  school 
child. 
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High  School  Student 

By  PAUL  WITTY* 
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A  LARGE  number  of  studies  re-  about  thirty  per  cent  believed  that  TV 
veals  that  children  and  youth  helped.  The  relationship  between  in¬ 
average  from  2  to  4  hours  per  telligence  and  amount  of  televiewing 
day  in  televiewing.  Many  of  the  was  ascertained  by  correlating  the 
studies  have  dealt  with  elementary  hours  devoted  weekly  to  TV  by  pupils 
school  pupils  or  with  groups  in  which  in  grades  3  to  6  with  their  I.Q.’s.  The 
relatively  small  numbers  have  been  size  of  the  coefficients  was  insignifi- 
employed.  Few  studies  have  .sought  to  cant  in  every  grade.  There  was  also 
determine  the  relationships  between  very  little  correlation  between  educa- 
amount  of  televiewing  and  factors  tional  test  results  and  amount  of  tele- 
such  as  intelligence,  personality,  and  viewing.  Excessive  televiewing,  how- 
educational  attainment.  Fewer  still  pver,  seemed  to  be  associated  with 
have  reported  results  when  T\  has  somewhat  lower  academic  attainment, 
been  employed  in  constructive  school  p^r  example,  the  amount  of  time  spent 
or  class  endeavor.  televiewing  by  the  pupils  in  the  upper 

Survey  of  the  Elementary  Svhool  fourth  of  the  group  in  educational 

i  j  attainment,  as  measured  by  standard 

The  writer  of  this  article  secured  i  •  ,  ,  .  , 

data  upo,.  2100  elemeatan-  school  *«fs,  wa,  compared  with  the  time  de¬ 
pupils  in  April  and  Mav,  1050.  voted  to  TV  h,r  pupils  in  the  lowest 

Fortv-three  per  cent  ot  the  pupils  had 
TV  ■  sets  in  their  homes.  In  the 

homes  where  TV  sets  were  owned,  the  f®''  "PI*''  ^0  hours  per 

average  time  spent  in  televiewing  was  week. 

three  hours  daily  while  a  little  over  O'er  1700  replies  were  received 
an  hour  and  one  half  was  devoted  to  from  parents  of  children  in  elemen- 
TV  in  homes  where  there  were  no  sets,  tary  school  grades.  Fifty-five  per  cent 
These  pupils  reported  that  they  spent  of  the  TV  owners  approved  children’s 
much  less  time  listening  to  the  radio  programs,  while  twenty-five  per  cent 
than  in  televiewing,  and  that  they  endorsed  certain  programs  only.  On 
went  to  the  movies  less  than  formerly,  the  other  hand,  only  sixteen  per  cent 
Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  non-owners  approved  children’s 
state  that  TV  did  not  help  them  with  programs.  As  main  reasons  for 
their  school  work.  On  the  other  hand,  approval,  emphasis  was  placed  on  en- 

1  .\ppreciation  is  expressed  to  Supt.  Eupene  Youngert  and  the  teachers  in  the 
Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Township  High  School  for  their  help  in  securing  data ;  and 
to  Phj’IIis  Bland  for  her  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  manuscript. 
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tertainment  and  educational  values  of 
TV.  The  most  frequently  mentioned 
reason  for  disapproval  was  based  on 
the  belief  that  some  TV  pr(^rams  are 
too  violent,  too  sensational,  and  ovei> 
stimulating.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
Western  movies  are  shown  too  fre¬ 
quently,  and  that  the  excessive  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  TV  precludes  par¬ 
ticipation  in  desirable  physical  activi¬ 
ties  and  worthy  forms  of  recreation. 
Parents  frequently  mentioned  their 
children’s  decrease  in  reading. 

Forty-eight  jx?r  cent  of  the  teachers 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  TV. 
Twenty-seven  per  cent  recognized  some 
serious  limitations  in  TV  at  present 
but  acknowledged  its  potentiality  and 
promise.  Among  these  limitations 
were  the  low  standard  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  offerings  and  the  poor  quality 
of  the  entertainment.  About  half  of 
the  teachers  associated  minor  or  seri¬ 
ous  problems  with  TV :  for  example, 
increased  nervousness  on  the  part  of 
some  children,  drowsiness  and  disin¬ 
terest,  and  a  general  decline  in  whole¬ 
some  recreation.  These  teachers,  like 
the  parents,  stressed  the  undesirable 
influence  of  TV  on  the  reading  and 
study,  habits  of  many  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  rather  large  number 
of  parents  and  teachers  emphasized 
the  value  of  TV  in  broadening  the 
child’s  experience  and  in  extending  his 
interests.  Some  parents  pointed  to 
improved  family  relationships  and 
happier  home  lives  as  a  result  of  tele¬ 
vision.  And  both  parents  and  teachers 
cited  the  positive  value  of  associating 
some  TV  programs  with  constructive 
work  in  school. 


Surveys  of  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School  Pupils 

The  results  obtained  in  studies  of 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
are  similar  to  those  reported  for 
younger  pupils.  For  example,  a  study 
by  Gertrude  Young  revealed  that  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  TV  by 
junior  high  school  pupils  ranged  from 
hours  to  5^  hours  daily.*  In  the 
Burdick  Junior  High  School  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  it  was  found  that 
although  only  50  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  came  from  homes  having  TV 
sets,  79  per  cent  followed  TV  pro¬ 
grams  regularly.  Pupils  from  homes 
having  sets  averaged  3.86  hours  a  day 
televiewing;  from  homes  of  non- 
owners,  2.64  hours.  In  the  homes 
that  had  TV  sets,  televiewing  was 
heavier  on  Saturday  (4.2  hours)  and 
Sunday  (4.3  hours).  On  week  nights 
the  average  was  3.7  hours.  It  is  of 
interest  to  compare  this  time  with  that 
occupied  by  the  entire  school  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  school  schedule  required  27 
hours  and  55  minutes  each  week.  The 
average  time  spent  weekly  in  teleview¬ 
ing  by  children  from  homes  having 
TV  sets  was  27  hours!® 

W.  G.  ^McGinnis,  superintendent  of 
school  in  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey, 
reported  a  survey  which  included  2182 
pupils.  The  average  amount  of  time 
spent  televiewing  by  students  in  grades 
6,  7,  and  8  was  between  15  and  25 
hours  a  week.  Some  pupils  reported 
9  hours  on  Sunday!  “Although  the 
latter  is  probably  an  exaggeration, 
there  are  enough  pupils  who  report 
from  4  to  6  hours  a  day  to  indicate 


2  Young,  Gertrude.  “Operation  Video.”  Clearing  House,  Vol.  24  (May,  1950), 
pp.  156-157. 

3  Gould,  Jack.  “Pupils’  Time  Spent  at  TV  Bivals  Hours  in  Classes.”  The  'Sevo 
York  Times,  March  6,  1950. 
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too  much  time  is  spent  in  this  way.”^ 

Phillip  Lewis,  assistant  principal  of 
South  Shore  High  School  in  Chicago, 
studied  500  students  who  had  TV  sets 
in  their  homes.  In  one  survey,  these 
students  averaged  23^  hours  each  week 
televiewing.  Six  months  later,  an 
average  of  25^  hours  a  week  was  ob¬ 
tained.  Later,  the  average  amount  of 
televiewing  decreased  to  19  hours  a 
week. 

“To  me  this  indicates  that  parental 
control  is  making  itself  felt,  the  nov¬ 
elty  is  wearing  off  and  both  children 
and  parents  are  becopiing  more  con¬ 
scious  of  the  time  consuming  factors 
involved.  The  rise  indicated  for  six 
months  ago  is,  we  believe,  attributable 
to  the  opening  of  the  coaxial  cable  to 
Chicago  and  the  establishment  of  addi¬ 
tional  stations  with  increasingly  bet¬ 
ter  fare.”® 

A  survey,  of  125  ninth  and  tenth 
grade  students  in  the  Evanston  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  (Evanston,  Illinois) 
showed  that  the  average  time  spent 
with  TV  was  2.75  hours  per  day.® 
Several  other  studies  have  yielded 
similar  data  showing  that  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  spend  from 
14  to  27  hours  per  week  televiewing. 

The  amount  of  televiewing  seems  to 
be  rather  closely  related  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  students  receive  and  the  period 
of  time  sets  have  been  available.  At 
first,  TV  has  a  fascination  which  leads 
children  and  youth  to  devote  very  large 
amounts  of  their  time  to  following 


programs.  Later  ,the  attraction  de¬ 
creases  somewhat.  For  example,  an 
unpublished  study  made  in  Glencoe, 
Illinois  showed  that  the  average  time 
s{)ent  by  7th  grade  pupils  at  first  was 
3  hours  a  day.  After  1^  years,  the 
average  was  reduced  to  1.8  hours.  The 
average  time  for  8th  grade  pupils  de¬ 
creased  from  2.3  hours  to  1.8  hours  a 
day.’ 

Lewis  too  has  recently  shown  that 
length  of  ownership  affects  the  time 
devoted  to  TV  by  high  school  students. 
The  following  unpublished  data  were 
obtained  from  students  in  Chicago’s 
South  Shore  High  School  :* 

Months  Hours  Spent 

of  Otrnership  Televiewing 

1  to  12  17.24 

13  to  24  16.23 

25  to  36  15.85 

37  to  48  13.48 

Several  studies  show  that  boys  are 
more  avid  televiewers  than  girls.  In 
every  grade  of  the  Evanston  schools 
the  average  amount  of  televiewing  per 
week  was  higher  for  boys  than  for 
girls. 

Relation  of  Televiewing 
to  Academic  Success 

There  has  been  much  discussion 
about  the  influence  of  TV  on  grades. 
In  a  survey  made  in  the  high  school 
of  Roselle,  New  Jersey,  it  was  found 
that  the  grades  of  pupils  who  watch 
TV  regularly  dropped  15  per  cent.® 
And  15  per  cent  of  the  students 
studied  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  re- 


4  McGinnis,  tV.  G.  “Now  It’s  Television.”  The  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  133, 
(May,  1950),  p.  152. 

5  “TV  Viewing  Hurts  Grades  of  Sophs  and  Juniors,  but  Helps  Seniors.”  Adcer- 
tisinp  Ape,  Vol.  21,  May  8,  19.50. 

6  Unpublished  study  of  Mr.  George  W.  A.  Rutter  (Reported  March,  1951). 

7  Unpublished  study  of  Miss  Margaret  Carlson. 

8  lycwis.  Phillip.  Unpublished  study. 

9  “T\’ — Knemy  of  Education?”  Senior  Seholastic,  Vol.  57  (September,  1950), 

pp.  20-21. 
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T.\BLE  I 

Amount  of  Time  High  School  Students  Spend  Televiewing 


Owners 

9th 

nth 

12  th 

Average 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Week  Days 

2 

2.5 

2 

1.5 

1.9 

Week  Ends 

6 

fV 

4 

4 

4.5 

5.3 

W  eekly 

16 

18.25 

14 

12 

15 

Non-Owners 

Week  Days 

1 

2.5 

1.5 

2 

1.7 

Week  Ends 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2.5 

Weekly 

8 

14.5 

9.5 

13 

11 

TABLE  TI 

Hours 

During  Which  High  School  Students  Teleview 

4:00 

5:00 

6:00  7:00 

8:00 

9:00 

10:00 

11:00 

Gr.4I)E  5 :00 

6:00 

7  :00  8 :00 

9 :00 

10:00 

11:00 

12:00 

% 

% 

%  % 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0th  3 

24 

38  71 

71 

68 

30 

12 

10th  r 

16 

26  63 

92 

74 

42 

18 

nth  5 

8 

20  61 

77 

59 

36 

15 

12th  3 

11 

33  86 

94 

75 

55 

20 

Average  4.5 

15% 

29%  70% 

86%. 

69% 

41% 

16% 

Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons. 
Fifty-two  per  cent  state  that  the  hour 
chosen  is  determined  on  week  days 
largely  by  the  time  they  are  able  to 

complete  their  homework.  - - 

Table  III  shows  the  per  cent  of 
“owners”  who  believe  that  TV  helps 
them  in  their  school  work. 

TABLE  ITT 

Per  Cent  of  “Owners”  Who  Feel  TV 


Helps  With  Their  School  Work 


Grade 

Yes 

No 

Un¬ 

decided 

No 

.Answer 

% 

% 

% 

9th 

24 

59 

14 

3 

10th 

23 

55 

16 

6 

nth 

33 

44 

20 

3 

12th 

39 

55 

6 

0 

Average  30%  53%  U%  3% 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  “owners” 
state  that  TV  “helps”  them  in  school. 
These  pupils  point  out  that  certain 
educational  programs  correlate  with 
their  school  work  in  English,  drama, 
history,  science,  and  current  events. 


Xews  programs  are  mentioned  too  as 
being  helpful.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pupils  who  assert  that  TV  is  not  help¬ 
ful  complain  that  TV  provides  a  strong 
temptation  to  take  their  time  and 
attention  from  home  work. 

TABLE  TV 

Per  Cent  of  Students  Who 
Prefer  Television  to  Radio 


Owners 


Grade 

Yes 

No 

Un- 

Equally  decided 

% 

% 

% 

% 

9th 

65 

10 

3 

22 

10th 

77 

10 

10 

3 

nth 

47 

30 

11 

12 

12  th 

68 

26 

6 

— 

Average  65.5% 

19% 

7.5% 

9%, 

NON-OWNERS 

9th 

63 

25 

12 

0 

10  th 

35 

53 

0 

12 

nth 

27 

67 

0 

6 

12th 

27 

54 

5 

14 

Average  38% 

50% 

4% 

8%, 

•i 
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This  study  is  similar  to  others  in 
revealing  the  strong  appeal  of  TV. 
Over  65  per  cent  of  the  “owners”  pre¬ 
fer  TV  to  the  radio.  (See  Table  IV). 
TV  “owners”  average  only  one  hour 
daily  in  listening  to  the  radio.  These 
students  refer  to  the  combined  audio¬ 
visual  appeal  as  being  the  chief  reason 
for  their  preference  for  TV. 

A  few  students  who  prefer  radio  to 
TV  indicate  that  TV  has  as  yet  de¬ 
veloped  a  relatively  small  number  of 
programs  of  artistic  merit  or  educa¬ 
tional  worth.  The  following  state¬ 
ments  of  high  school  students  reflect 
this  feeling:  “The  idea  of  presenting 
visual  as  well  as  oral  impressions  is 
good  but  the  medium  and  its  entertain¬ 
ment  have  not  fulfilled  their  possibili¬ 
ties  and  responsibilities  to  the  public 
taste.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
programs,  regular  television  entertain¬ 
ment  is  an  insult  to  the  mentality  of 
anybody  older  than  twelve  years.” 
“TV  programs  are  advertised  as  edu¬ 
cational  but  I  cannot  see  how  ‘H op¬ 
al  on{f  Calamity!  Captain  Video,  and 
Milton  Berle  can  be  educational.  Pro¬ 
grams  such  as  these  may  suffice  for 
mediocre  entertainment  for  a  short 
while,  blit  they  soon  become  nauseat¬ 
ing.  Almost  all  the  advertisements 
which  claim  that  television  is  educa¬ 
tional  and  a  miuit  for  children  have 
been  regarded  as  false  and  misleading. 
Other  ads  c’aim  that  TV  builds  char¬ 
acter  and  develops  personality.  How 
can  the  programs  presented  on  tele¬ 
vision  (much  less  those  that  children 
toill  watch)  do  this?  Hot  all  the  pro¬ 
grams  on  TV  must  be  educational,  but 
there  should  be  more  programs  like 
John  Hopkin’s  Science  Review!’’  A 
few  students  remain  loyal  to  radio  be¬ 
cause  of  the  quality  of  the  musical 
programs.  Some  high  school  students 


indicate  that  TV  is  too  time  consum¬ 
ing  and  commands  undivided  atten¬ 
tion.  Radio,  on  the  other  hand,  pro¬ 
vides  background  music  or  entertain¬ 
ment  which  permits  them  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  other  activities  such  as  study¬ 
ing  and  reading  while  they  are  also 
listening. 

Going  to  movies  still  has  a  strong 
hold  on  high  school  pupils  although 
attendance  has  dropped  since  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  TV.  About  40  per  cent  of  the 
“owners”  go  to  the  movies  once  each 
week,  and  over  30  per  cent  attend  only 
once  during  each  two-week  period. 
However,  44  per  cent  of  the  “owners” 
go  to  the  movies  less  often  now,  as 
compared  with  13  per  cent  of  the  non- 
owners. 


TABLE  V 

Do  You  Attend  Movies 
More  or  Less  Since  TV? 


OWNERS 

Grade  ] 

More 

Less 

Same 

No 

Answer 

% 

% 

% 

% 

9th 

3 

41 

48 

8 

10th 

3 

55 

40 

2 

llth 

3 

42 

53 

2 

12th 

0 

40 

60 

0 

Average 

2% 

44%  • 

50% 

3% 

The  effect  of  TV  on  reading  is  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  to  present  an  import¬ 
ant  problem.  Jifore  l^han  one-third  of 
the  “owners”  report  that  they  read  less 
now,  as  compared  with  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  non-owners.  (See  Table 
VI). 

An  analysis  of  the  data  on  reading 
suggested  that  for  TV  “owners,”  the 
reduced  amount  of  reading  is  distri¬ 
buted  to  approximately  the  same  de¬ 
gree  over  the  fields  of  fiction,  biogra¬ 
phy,  and  informative  prose.  Comic 
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TABLE  VI 

Do  You  Read  More  or  Less  Since  TV? 


OWNERS 

Grade 

More 

Less 

Same 

No 

Answer 

% 

% 

% 

% 

9th 

14 

38 

45 

3 

10th 

6 

35 

55 

4 

11th 

14 

33 

50 

3 

12  th 

10 

32 

56 

2 

Average  11% 

34% 

51% 

3%, 

NON-OWNERS 

9th 

6 

6 

81 

i 

10th 

12 

6 

76 

6 

11th 

13 

6 

73 

8 

12  th 

18 

0 

77 

5 

Average  12%  4.5%  77%  6.5%o 

books  too  are  reported  to  be  read  less 
frequently  by  one-third  of  the 
“owners.” 

Although  the  amount  of  reading  is 
somewhat  reduced,  it  appears  to  be  of 
a  rather  high  quality  in  this  high 
school  as  the  list  of  favorite  titles  in 
Table  VII  suggests. 

TABLE  Vn 

Books  Most  Frequently  Mentioned  as 
Read  Outside  Class  Assignments 

1.  Sevenieenth  Summer .  10 

2.  Cheaper  By  the  Dozen  .  9 

3.  The  Sue  Barton  Books .  6 

Rural  Nurse  (2) 

Visiting  Nurse  (2) 

Superintendent  (2) 

4.  Kon-Tiki  .  5 

Belles  on  Their  Toes  .  5 

5.  Moby  Dich  .  4 

Mrs.  Mike  .  4 

6.  Bla^k-  Stallion  .  3 

Scarlet  Letter  .  3 

Sixteen  .  3 

For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls .  3 

Thurber  Carnival  .  3 

Tale  of  Two  Cities .  3 

U'ar  and  Peace .  3 


Men  Are  Like  Streetcars .  3 

Senior  Year .  3 

Going  Steady .  3 

7.  The  Postman 

Always  Rings  Twice  .  2 

Hound  of  the  Baskervilles .  2 

Lord  Jim  .  2 

Opus  21  .  2 

Gone  With  the  Wind .  2 

Our  Hearts  Were  Young  and  Gay  2 

P.  T.  Boats .  2 

Of  Men  and  Mountains .  2 

Trembling  Years .  2 

The  Raft .  2 

Unwilling  Vestal .  2 

Dark  Summer  .  2 

The  favorite  titles  include  books  of 
romance,  humor,  and  adventure. 
Seventeenth  Summer,  Cheaper  By  the 
Dozen,  Kon-Tiki,  Sue  Barton  stories 
and  Belles  on  Their  Toes  reappear 
throughout  the  classes.  Seniors  like 
the  kind  of  humor  found  in  the  Thur- 
her  Carnival.  They  also  read  books 
of  many  kinds  on  varied  topics: 
Crime  and  Punishment,  Brothers 
Karamozov,  Kon-Tiki,  and  The  Kin¬ 
sey  Report.  The  Sue  Barton  books 
appear  only  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  lists.  Throughout  all  the 
grades  current  best  sellers  are  men¬ 
tioned  :  The  Egyptian,  The  Wall, 
Opus  21,  The  Parasites,  The  Rohe, 
Across  the  River  and  Into  the  Trees, 
The  Naked  and  The  Dead,  Seven 
Storey  Mountain,  and  the  Brave  Bulls. 

Votes  were  obtained  on  the  favorite 
TV  programs.  Table  VIII  shows  the 
most  popular  offerings.  Sports  appear 
with  highest  frequency  in  the  general 
count ;  the  boys’  strong  interest  in  this 
type  of  program  affected  the  rank  of 
this  item  in  the  total  list.  On  the 
other  hand,  Arthur  Godfrey  is  a  fav¬ 
orite  predominantly  with  the  girls. 
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TABLE  VIII 

Top-Ten  Television  Pro^ams 


1.  Sports  .  83 

General  .  25 

Football  .  23 

Wrestling  .  14 

Boxing .  11 

Baseball  .  6 

Basketball  .  4 

2.  Milton  Berle  .  60 

3.  Toast  of  The  Town  .  46 

4.  Arthur  Godfrey  .  43 

5.  Fred  Waring  .  38 

6.  Movies  .  34 

7.  Show  of  Shows  .  31 

8.  Comedy  Hour  (Jerry  Lewis)  .  30 

9.  What’s  My  Line  .  16 

10.  Kukla,  Fran  and  Ollie .  15 

Garroway-at-Large .  15 


The  Teachers’  Attitude  Toward  TV 

Although  a  relatively  small  number 
of  teachers  (34)  answered  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  concerning  TV,  the  group 
probably  represents  a  fair  sample  of 
the  teachers  in  this  metropolitan  high 
school.  Only  one-fourth  of  these 
teachers  owned  TV  sets  or  lived  in 
homes  of  “owners.”  The  “owners”  re¬ 
ported  that  they  spent  about  9  hours 
weekly  in  televiewing.  Most  of  these 
teachers  approved  TV  for  adolescents. 
The  approval  was  not  given  indiscrim¬ 
inately,  for  these  teachers  qualified 
their  approval  and  recommended:  (1) 
moderation  in  the  time  pupils  spend 
televiewing;  and  (2)  supervision  and 
guidance  in  televiewing.  They  point¬ 
ed  out  that  an  overall  statement  could 
not  validly  be  riiade  about  the  affects 
of  TV  since  an  evaluation  must  take 
into  account  the  individuality  of  the 
student  and  the  influence  of  TV  upon 
him.  “TV  is  good  for  some  pupils, 
bad  for  others.”  “A  student  must 
choose  good  literature  and  friends. 
Let’s  help  each  student  learn  to  choose 
good  video  pr<^am8.”  “Some  pro¬ 


grams  are  good  for  some  students,  but 
they  are  unsuitable  in  other  cases.” 

The  potential  value  of  TV  was  fre¬ 
quently  acknowledged :  “TV  is  an  in¬ 
novation  that  may  and  undoubtedly 
will  become  of  great  value  as  we  learn 
more  about  using  it  and  controlling 
its  use.  That  educational  groups  are 
trying  to  have  time  set  aside  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  early  in  the  history’ 
of  television  is  an  indication  of  the 
values  we  may  anticipate  from  it  in 
the  future.”  Many  of  the  teachers  ad¬ 
mit  that  most  of  the  offerings  on  TV 
at  this  stage  are  entertaining  rather 
than  educational.  Others  state  that 
“while  TV  entertains,  it  also  offers 
opportunities  to  enrich  experience  and 
to  open  new  avenues  for  knowledge 
and  learning.”  The  following  types 
of  programs  were  approved  in  this 
order:  News  (particularly  Clifton 
Utley);  sports,  drama  and  plays;  and 
informative  offerings  such  as  the 
weather  forecast  of  Clint  Youle.  The 
disapproved  programs  appeared  in  this 
order :  murder  mysteries,  westerns, 
inferior  movies,  and  cheap  variety 
shows.  A  few  programs  mentioned  as 
undesirable  were:  Suspense,  Milton 
Berle,  Sam  Spade,  Tavern  Pale 
Beauty  Contest,  and  Paul  Whiteman. 

The  five  programs  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves  liked  best  were : 

1.5  Meet  the  Press 
1.5  Firestone  Theatre 
5  Fred  Waring 
5  Twenty  Questions 

5  Show  of  Shows 

Other  approved  programs  mentioned 
included :  Kukla,  Fran  and  OUie,  Zoo 
Parade,  Toast  of  the  Town,  Pulitzer 
Prize  Theatre,  People’s  Platform,  and 
Arthur  Godfrey.  The  non-owners 
suggest  TV  might  be  expanded  to  in- 
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elude  a  larger  and  more  varied  offer¬ 
ing  of :  drama,  concerts,  news  and  cur¬ 
rent  events,  and  scientific  and  histori¬ 
cal  presentations.  In  general,  most  of 
the  teachers  recognized  the  educational 
possibilities  of  TV.  Only  a  few  felt 
that  TV  interfered  with  homework  or 
had  other  undesirable  characteristics. 

Three  of  the  owners  and  six  of  the 
non-owners  felt  that  TV  had  created 
problems  in  the  classroom.  None  of 
these  teachers  cited  serious  behavior 
problems ;  instead,  they  stressed  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  excessive  televiewing  to 
jKior  study  habits,  and  lack  of  time 
for  study. 

ilost  of  the  owners  felt  that  TV  had 
no  affect  on  students’  grades.  About 
one-sixth  of  the  teachers  said  that  wdth 
or  without  TV,  good  students  remain 
relatively  high  in  their  studies  and 
poor  students  remain  low.  “Good  stu¬ 
dents  have  formed  habits  which  will 
enable  them  to  withstand  most  tempta¬ 
tions.  Weak  students  will  find  many 
ways  to  waste  time.”  “The  smart  stu¬ 
dent  applies  what  he  has  seen  to  his 
studies  and  his  grade  reflects  his  more 
complete  understanding;  the  slow  stu¬ 
dent  is  inclined  to  consider  TV  as  a 
means  to  easy  learning.  Hence  he 
neglects  his  studies  and  his  grades  re¬ 
flect  this  attitude.” 

The  teachers  who  own  TV  sets  are 
somewhat  more  tolerant  of  TV  than 
are  the  non-owners.  Among  all  the 
teachers,  however,  there  is  a  slight 
tendency  to  shift  the  responsibility  for 
guidance  to  the  parents.  Moreover, 
efforts  to  relate  TV  programs  to  school 
work  and  to  offer  systematic  guidance 
in  televiewing  are  barely  started  by 
these  teachers. 


Stiggestiom  for  Teachers 
and  Parents 

A  consideration  of  the  foregoing 
survey  makes  it  clear  that  the  strong 
interest  of  youth  in  television  may  be¬ 
come  a  liability  or  an  asset.  Criti¬ 
cisms  of  TV  by  some  pupils  and 
teachers  are  similar  to  statements 
often  directed  in  former  years  against 
the  comics,  the  radio,  and  the  movies. 
The  criticisms  reflect  a  feeling  ex¬ 
pressed  by  many  adults  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  strong  interest  in  TV  raiay  cause 
children  and  young  people  to  read  less 
and  to  choose  materials  of  doubtful 
value.  ^loreover,  they  fear  that  this 
strong  interest  may  preclude  partici¬ 
pation  in  wholesome  recreation  and  in 
desirable  physical  activities. 

There  is.  of  course,  some  reason  for 
these  apprehensions.  Yet  it  has  been 
shown  that  children  and  youth  are  tak¬ 
ing  television  in  stride  and  are  making 
adjustments  w’hich,  in  many  cases,  re¬ 
sult  in  a  successful  assimilation  of 
television  in  their  total  patterns  of  in¬ 
terest  and  activity.  ^Moreover,  the 
most  recent  studies  seem  to  show  that 
as  time  goes  on  after  the  purchase  of 
a  TV  set,  the  amount  of  televiewing 
declines.  The  extent  of  the  decrease 
depends  on  factors  such  as:  the  age 
of  the  pupil,  the  community,  and  the 
kind  of  guidance  received  at  home  or 
at  school. 

Primary  children  appear  to  be  the 
most  avid  televiewers.  And  boys  spend 
more  time  than  girls  with  TV.  Yet 
among  high  school  students  TV  occu¬ 
pies  on  the  average  2  to  4  hours  of 
their  time  daily.  This  fact  suggests 
the  need  for  guidance  and  supervision 
in  order  that  the  greatest  values  may 
accrue  from  this  activity. 

There  appears  to  be  a  great  oppor- 
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tunity  for  utilizing  TV  to  motivate 
reading.  Effective  guidance  in  this 
area  requires  that  teachers  become 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  offerings 
on  TV,  but  also  with  the  way  each 
pupil  spends  his  leisure — including 
the  amount  of  time  he  gives  to  TV  in 
comparison  with  that  devoted  to  other 
leisure  pursuits.  In  this  way,  worth¬ 
while  interests  may  be  identified  and 
evaluated.  Pupils  may  then  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  extend  and  enrich  their 
understanding  and  appreciation  of 
many  topics  through  reading. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  many  TV  programs  are  inferior 
and  that  few  of  them  may,  at  present, 
be  employed  to  foster  worthwhile  edu¬ 


cational  endeavor.  Parents,  teachers, 
and  commercial  agencies  should  co¬ 
operate  to  provide  a  series  of  more 
worthwhile  programs.  The  almost 
universal  appeal  of  television  offers  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  for  influ¬ 
encing  children  and  youth  in  positive 
ways.  If  this  is  to  be  accomplished, 
programs  must  be  planned  and  devel¬ 
oped  through  cooperative  efforts. 

The  antidote  to  television  lies  in 
directing  boys  and  girls  to  find  pleas¬ 
ure  in  good  books  and  in  other  desir¬ 
able  activities.  To  accomplish  this 
goal,  the  home  and  the  school  must 
offer  each  child  a  series  of  successful 
experiences  that  fulfill  his  needs  and 
satisfv  his  interests. 


HENRY  HOLT  and  COMPANY 
I  Books  in  Education 

CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY,  hob*ce  b.  engush 

Problems  in  child  psychology  faced  by  classroom  teachers  and  by  parents  in  everyday 
experience  are  thoroughly  discussed  in  this  new  text.  The  aim  is  to  show  how,  always  in 
the  light  of  reality,  parents  and  teachers  can  understand  the  individual  child  and  help 
him  toward  self -development  and  personality  integration.  1951,  562  pages,  $1^50 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  J.  M.  Stephens 

This  book  presents  those  psychological  principles  and  facts  which  provide  the  insight 
necessary  to  understand  the  child  and  his  development  and  to  guide  and  direct  the  learn¬ 
ing  process.  It  is  essentially  a  study  of  the  nature  of  educational  growth,  the  forces  affect¬ 
ing  it,  and  the  means  of  facilitating  it.  1951,  692  pages,  $J^.50 

CHILDHOOD  PROBLEMS  And  The  TEACHER 

Charlotte  Buhler.  Faith  Smitter.  and  Sybil  Richardson 

A  clinically  and  dynamically  oriented  study  of  psychological  problems  in  the  school,  this 
book  stresses  the  teacher’s  approach  to  the  child.  Theoretical  discussion  and  practical  ex¬ 
amples  show  that  these  problems  can  be  dealt  with  on  a  deeper  than  purely  behavioral 
level.  The  roles  of  school  and  home  in  a  child’s  life  are  analyzed.  There  is  also  a  chapter 
on  remedial  methods.  January,  S75  pages.  About  $3.50  I 
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Helping  the  Learner 

to  Help  Himself 

By  ROBERT  A.  DAVIS 
Professor  of  Educational  Psychology, 

Oeorge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

WE  unconsciously  train  learners  learning  material  that  reflect  the 
to  accept  whatever  they  are  learner’s  experiences.  Recognition  of 
told  they  should  learn,  a  high  quality  of  learning  experience 
Through  high  pressure  salesmanship  is  possible  only  when  reasonable  lati- 
or  compulsive  methods  a  teacher  may  tude  for  flexibility  of  response  is  pejv 
create  emotional  tension  that  stimu-  mitted.  In  some  learning  situations 
lates  pupils  to  acquire  copious  quanti-  there  will  be  little  opportunity  for  the 
ties  of  low  grade  learning.  Such  learner  to  express  himself.  For  exam¬ 
learning  is  likely  to  be  characterized  pie,  if  the  task  is  to  acquire  the  mean- 
by  much  memorization  and  the  mas-  ings  of  a  number  of  words  in  a  foreign 
tery  of  routinized  tasks.  Under  such  language  the  activity  involved  is  pri- 
conditions  the  learner  may  be  encour-  marily  memorization.  Such  perform- 
aged  to  reproduce  textbook  material  ance  can  be  evaluated  objectively  on 
with  little  regard  for  mental  activity  the  basis  of  the  number  of  meanings 
that  is  distinctly  his  own.  He  may  the  learner  can  recall.  But  if  a  short 
be  frequently  unaware  that  any  fur-  time  is  required  in  a  foreign  language 
ther  effort  is  desirable  or  expected  of  and  the  learner  demanded  to  use  what- 
him  beyond  being  able  to  acquire  in-  ever  words  he  can  recall  within  a  cer- 
formation  from  textbooks  and  to  dis-  tain  area  of  discussion,  subjective 
play  evidence  during  formal  recitation  appraisal  is  involved.  Wherever  the 
and  on  tests  and  examinations  that  he  learning  situation  permits  one  should 
has  such  information  in  his  possession,  be  concerned  not  only  with  subjective 
Two  important  facts  so  simple  and  types  of  response  but  particularly 
obvious  that  they  may  be  easily  over-  those  responses  that  reflect  the  personal 
looked  need  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  reactions  of  the  learner.  When,  for 
first  is  that  it  is  the  learner  who  learns,  example,  a  learner  is  asked  to  express 
Purposeful  learning  requires  active  in-  in  a  short  theme,  his  views  on  racial 
terest  and  concentration  of  the  learner,  equality  it  is  preferred  that  he  use  the 
The  second  fact  may  be  regarded  as  personal  experiences  that  he  may  have 
a  corollary  of  the  first.  Learning  is  a  had  as  well  as  be  encouraged  to  dis- 
result  both  of  what  the  learner  does  cuss  his  opinion  concerning  other  in- 
with  learning  material  and  what  the  formation  that  has  come  to  his  atten- 
learning  material  does  to  him.  tion. 

I^eaming  by  doing  necessitates  de-  In  general  the  only  constant  factor 
veloping  unique  personal  responses  to  in  a  learning  situation  is  a  given  item 
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of  iniormation.  When  an  identical 
item  of  information  is  presented  to 
several  individuals  it  is  usually  dis¬ 
covered  that  each  individual  responds 
in  a  different  way,  makes  a  different 
interpretation  of  it,  possesses  a  dif¬ 
ferent  situation  in  which  he  can  apply 
it,  and  manifests  a  difference  in  length 
of  time  during  which  he  will  retain 
the  item. 

The  greater  the  extent  to  which  the 
activities  of  a  learner  may  be  ade¬ 
quately  directed  by  giving  directions 
and  explanations  to  an  entire  group, 
the  greater  the  economy  of  time  and 
effort.  In  most  cases  initial  guidance 
will  concern  the  group  as  a  whole. 
Differences  in  learners  are  inevitable; 
many  instructional  problems  arise  ‘ 
from  such  variability.  It  is  often  ex¬ 
travagant  use  of  time  and  effort  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  an  entire  group 
when  special  direction  is  required  by 
only  one  or  two  individuals.  Fre¬ 
quently  rapid  learners  require  one  type 
of  guidance  and  slow  learners  another. 
The  disadvantage  of  excessive  group 
guidance  is  that  of  providing  unneces¬ 
sary  guidance  for  some  learners  and  in¬ 
appropriate  guidance  for  others.  We 
should  provide  only  enough  guidance 
to  enable  all  learners  to  begin  their 
tasks  and  give  special  guidance  to 
those  who  need  it. 

The  learner  should  not  be  assisted 
in  his  task  to  the  extent  that  he  has 
nothing  left  to  work  out  or  to  decide 
for  himself.  By  completing  his  cask 
for  him  one  not  only  destroys  his  con¬ 
fidence  and  initiative  but  deprives  him 
of  the  satisfaction  that  he  receives 
from  personal  accomplishment. 

A  related  problem  is  that  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  we  should  permit  the 
commission  of  errors.  It  is  possible  to 
guide  learners  in  a  task  so  minutely 


that  even  the  slowest  learners  may  per¬ 
form  without  error.  It  is  also  possi¬ 
ble  to  provide  guidance  so  inadequate¬ 
ly  that  only  a  few  of  the  brighter  in¬ 
dividuals  can  report  an  errorless  solu¬ 
tion.  Between  such  extremes  the  best 
course  of  action  is  to  assume  that  a 
certain  amount  of  error  will  occur  and 
to  accept  such  error  as  an  indication 
of  aspects  of  the  task  that  may  require 
supplementary  instruction.  The  level 
of  difficulty  may  be  regarded  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  learner’s  ability  and  perser- 
verence  which  are  necessarily  inherent 
qualities  of  a  learning  task.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  a  given  task  may  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  some  individuals  and  very  easy 
for  others. 

Desire  to  obtain  errorless  responses 
from  learners  frequently  results  in 
over  guidance.  Courses  of  instruction 
are  not  necessarily  poorly  organized 
if  pupils  do  not  readily  comprehend 
specific  solutions  for  certain  problems. 
Yet  good  learning  is  not  necessarily 
either  easy  learning  or  difficult  learn¬ 
ing.  During  the  initial  stages  of 
learning  there  is  usually  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  and  perplexity. 
Some  individuals  often  will  be  mom¬ 
entarily  baffled  and  bewildered  and 
obliged  to  try  to  think  for  themselves 
without  ready  prospect  of  finding  a 
successful  solution. 

Effort  to  eliminate  entirely  the 
learner’s  obstacles  creates  a  tendency 
to  transform  learning  by  doing  into 
acts  of  memorization  and  to  impose 
“cookbook”  methods  upon  problem 
solving.  Frequently  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  complain  that  they  have  never 
been  shown  how  to  solve  a  particular 
type  of  problem.  Their  common  re¬ 
quest  is  that  they  should  be  given 
opportunity  to  solve  problems  of  a 
ready  made  type  to  be  demonstrated 
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before  they  are  expected  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  in  algebra.  In  some  instances 
much  of  the  difficulty  of  which  they 
complain  in  the  i)erformance  of  learn¬ 
ing  tasks  is  feigned  or  imagined. 

In  our  zeal  to  guide  the  learner  we 
are  often  tempted  to  take  up  his  indi¬ 
vidual  problem  at  the  point  where  he 
experiences  difficulty  and  continue  to 
a  j)oint  not  far  from  the  solution.  In 
one’s  impatience  to  disjKwe  of  giiid- 
ance,  it  seems  easier  to  solve  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  problem  than  to  guide  him  in¬ 
to  the  proper  direction  for  solving  it. 
Guidance,  ideally,  is  a  process  by 
which  individuals  are  shown  how  to 
solve  problems  for  themselves  rather 
than  shown  how  the  j)roblem3  should 
Ik*  solved. 

A  clear  distinction  should  be  made 
Ix'tween  informing  the  learner  that 
certain  principles  may  be  derived  from 
references,  previous  assignments,  or 
other  experiences  with  which  he  should 
be  familiar  and  requiring  him  to  dis¬ 
cover  such  principles  for-  himself. 
For  example,  we  may  illustrate  ways 
in  which  the  force  of  compressed  air 
may  be  used.  When  considering  such 
a  topic  the  learner  should  be  required 
to  seek  aj)plications.  We  may  hope 
that  he  will  think  of  the  paint  sprayer, 
air  brakes,  the  pneumatic  drill,  the  air 
hose  at  the  filling  station,  or  the  cash 
conveyor  tubes  in  department  stores. 
There  is  greater  likelihood  of  his  reach¬ 
ing  an  understanding  of  this  topic  if 
he  makes  his  own  list  of  applications 
than  if  a  list  is  supplied  to  him. 

Possibilities  for  obtaining  any  sub¬ 
stantial  spread  of  learning  in  the  case 
of  information  depends  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  stress  the  discovery 
of  opportunities  for  application. 
Probably  in  no  other  role  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  more  important 


than  in  that  of  emphasizing  aspects  of 
learning  in  need  of  application.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  if  learning 
takes  place  on  the  memorization  level 
it  is  likely  to  possess  little  transfer 
value  for  the  learner.  If  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  subject  is  to  transfer  to  other 
situations  it  is  necessary  to  |)oint  the 
way  to  the  development  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  application. 

Transfer  of  training,  however,  is  al¬ 
most  spontaneous  in  the  case  of  levels 
of  learning  beyond  memorization 
where  the  maturity  of  learners  justi¬ 
fies  intensive  analysis  of  learning  situ¬ 
ations.  Individuals  who  have  learned 
to  generalize  in  one  field  tend  to  u.se 
the  same  ability  in  other  fields.  Other 
related  higher  abilities,  including 
ability  to  interpret  learning  material, 
and  to  discover  application  of  princi¬ 
ples  appear  to  be  generally  associated 
with  effective  ways  of  thinking. 

Often  learners  should  be  required  to 
examine  their  tasks  thoroughly  before 
even  a  minimum  of  guidance  is  given. 
Instructions  for  a  project  or  written 
questions  may  be  placed  in  the  learn¬ 
er’s  possession  to  be  thoroughly  exam¬ 
ined  before  he  is  allowed  to  begin 
work.  For  a  certain  length  of  time 
he  is  not  permitted  to  ask  questions, 
to  make  comments,  but  instead  he  is 
required  to  plan  mentally  what  he  will 
later  attempt  to  do.  Many  of  the 
learners  uncertainties  arise  before  he 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the 
extent  to  w’bich  he  actually  can  pro¬ 
ceed  without  assistance. 

The  period  of  temporary  confusion 
in  which  learners  almost  invariably 
find  themselves  often  subsides  spon¬ 
taneously  if  sufficient  time  is  allowed. 
Excessive  guidance  during  such  peri¬ 
ods  of  confusion  affords  learners  with 
a  means  of  escape.  Guidance  ordin- 
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arily  should  be  withheld  until  actual 
attempts  have  been  made  by  the  learn¬ 
er  to  overcome  his  perplexity.  It  Is 
sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  learner’s  apparent  distre^ 
during  such  a  period  is  a  result  of 
earnest  attempts  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  difficulty  or  whether  it  is  due 
to  frustration. 

^lueh  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
gtiidance  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  whole  and  part  methods  are  re¬ 
lated.  The  terms  “whole”  and  “part” 
methods  when  used  in  connection  with 
an  assignment  suggest  that  a  task  may 
be  attemi)ted  either  in  its  entirety  or 
that  some  of  its -parts  may  l)e  under¬ 
taken  separately,  ^fost  of  the  experi¬ 
mentation  that  has  been  conducted  in 
a  study  of  the  two  methods  has  been 
based  upon  a  constant  task  such  as  that 
of  memorizing  a  piece  of  “poetry.” 
The  whole  approach  emphasizes  to  the 
learner  the  total  picture  of  the  task, 
and  he  is  given  opportunity  to  under¬ 
stand  interrelationship  of  meaning. 
It  is  usually  preferred  to  the  “part” 
approach  during  initial  stages  of  mem¬ 
orization.  The  part  method  may  be 
used  to  overcome  difficulties  that  do 
not  yield  readily  to  whole  treatment. 
Fnder  less  rigorously  controlled  con¬ 
ditions  than  those  of  an  experimental 
situation  learners  are  likely  to  prefer 
a  combination  of  the  two  methods. 
The  conclusions  reached  seem  to  favor 
the  whole  method  or  a  combination  of 
the  two  methods. 

The  concepts  of  whole  and  part 
learning  have  important  implications 
for  the  organization  of  learning  ma¬ 
terials.  Because  learning  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  an  additive  process,  effective  org¬ 
anization  of  materials  demands  much 
more  than  grouping  certain  segments 
of  information  under  appropriate 


topics.  Grouping  various  parts  in 
such  a  way  that  well  defined  wholes 
may  result  extends  the  meaning  to 
each  part.  At  the  same  time  the 
meaningful  wholes  themselves  assume 
the  role  of  parts  that  may  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  a  total  unit  or  course  as  a 
psychological  w-hole.  A  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  whole  gradually  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  meaningfulness  and 
purpose  of  each  of  the  parts  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  whole.  An  understand¬ 
ing  of  each  of  the  parts  and  their  in¬ 
terrelationships  invests  the  whole  it¬ 
self  wdth  meaningfulness. 

Use  of  central  topics  in  our  organ¬ 
ization  of  material  tends  to  bring  into 
focus  the  telescopic  picture  presented 
by  the  total  situation.  Facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples  acquire  meaning  as  they  become 
closely  integrated  and  derive  meaning 
from  the  context  that  they  themselves 
help  to  create.  The  process  is  cumula¬ 
tive.  Interaction  among  items  of  in¬ 
formation  results  in  learning  that  can¬ 
not  be  achieved  solely  by  a  process  of 
assembling  a  series  of  items. 

During  a  course  of  instruction  there 
is  continuous  interaction  between  spe¬ 
cific  facts  and  broad  generalizations. 
Generalizations  serve  as  aids  to  inter¬ 
pret  unfamiliar  facts.  As  unfamiliar 
facts  increase  in  significance  and  com¬ 
bine  w’ith  one  another  they  serve  to  en¬ 
rich  the  meaningfulness  of  other  facts 
as  well  as  of  general  rules  and  con¬ 
cepts.  While' the  learner  is  acquiring 
new'  facts  a  reorganization  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  taking  place.  Tvcarning  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuing  process  of 
organization  and  reorganization  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

Good  learning  frequently  results 
when  material  is  first  presented  in 
somewhat  complete  and  general  form 
and  the  learner  is  required  to  analyze 
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the  situation.  In  this  way  the  larger 
“whole”  situation  or  problem  is  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  learner  while  the 
task  is  being  broken  dowm  into  its  com- 
[X)nent  parts.  Such  a  “whole”  is  gen¬ 
erally  more  comprehensive  and  signi¬ 
ficant  to  the  learner  than  a  part  situa¬ 
tion  that  may  consist  of  an  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  items.  This  approach  to  organ¬ 
ization  is  essentially  the  reverse  of  con¬ 
centrating  on  specific  items  and  later 
synthesizing  them  into  a  meaningful 
whole. 

Conventional  organization  of  ma¬ 
terials  tends  to  present  an  anaK'sis  of 
a  situation  before  the  whole  is  even 
partially  grasped  or  understood. 
Pupils  may  be  required  to  learn  in¬ 
formation  in  bits  and  encouraged  to 
analyze  minutely  portions  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Pupils  in  English  classes  may 
be  required  to  read  short  assignments 
of  material  from  a  book,  after  which 
materials  are  discussed  in  class  as  a 
means  of  clarifying  subtle  allusions 
with  little  or  no  attention  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  theme  of  the  assignment. 

Pupils  often  could  w’ork  more  effec¬ 
tively  with  such  material  if  they  were 
first  required  to  read  an  entire  book 
and  receive  in  a  general  way,  at  least, 
the  full  effect  that  its  author  intended. 
When  teaching  a  foreign  language  it 
is  desirable  to  use  the  most  extensive 
vocabulary  the  learner  can  understand. 
He  may  be  required  to  read  or  even  to 
speak  the  language  at  the  outset.  For 
example,  he  may  begin  with  a  com¬ 
plete  sentence  for  which  he  is  given  the 
total  meaning,  thus  becoming  familiar 
with  the  “whole”  before  he  attacks  the 
“parts.”  He  may  then  be  helped  to 
identify  the  verbs  and  subsequently  in¬ 
vestigate  other  parts  of  speech  and 
their  relationships  in  the  sentence,  in¬ 
cluding  grammatical  instructions  and 


technicalities  of  vocabulary,  memoriz¬ 
ing  rules,  and  then  attempting  to  syn¬ 
thesize  and  use  his  knowledge  by  trans¬ 
lation  into  and  from  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage. 

Evidence  of  insufficient  guidance 
may  be  apparent  in  the  vague  direc¬ 
tions  used  in  assigning  homework. 
Instructing  a  learner  to  read  a  certain 
section  of  his  biology  textbook,  to  take 
six  pages  of  advance  reading  in  his 
history  book,  or  to  master  the  rules 
presented  in  a  certain  page  of  a  text¬ 
book  in  English  usage,  frequently 
leaves  the  individual  in  doubt  concern¬ 
ing  the  demands  that  may  be  made  of 
him  later.  He  may  not  know  whether 
he  is  expected  to  memorize  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  point  of  ability  to  repro¬ 
duce  it  verbatim,  to  be  able  to  discuss 
it  with  some  degree  of  understanding, 
to  be  prepared  to  listen  to  its  further 
explanation  with  some  comprehension, 
or  to  make  himself  ready  to  apply  cer¬ 
tain  facts  in  the  material  to  situations 
that  will  be  presented  later.  Assign¬ 
ments  should  be  definite. 

Guidance  is  involved  in  the  manner 
in  which  tests,  written  themes,  and 
exercises  are  planned.  Returning  test 
papers  with  correct  answers  indicated 
violates  the  principle  of  encouraging 
the  learner  to  do  everj’thing  he  can  for 
himself.  The  fact  that  he  has  made 
errors  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  he  cannot  detect  the  nature  of  the 
error  and  supply  al  correct  response. 
Consciousness  that  a  response  is  in 
error  may  initiate  a  new  train  of 
thought  leading  to  a  correct  solution. 
Indication  of  error  may  be  sufficient. 
Errors  should  be  indicated,  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  improvement  pointed  out,  and 
instances  of  exceptional  merit  recog¬ 
nized. 


Preparing  the  Child 

for  Adolescence 

By  WILLIAM  A.  KELLY 


School  of  Education, 

HERE  is  in  the  life  of  every  hu¬ 
man  being  a  period,  some  seven 
or  eight  years  in  duration,  when 
he  is  no  longer  a  child  and  when  he  has 
not  yet  become  an  adult.  During  this 
time  of  transition,  the  characteristics 
of  the  child  are  being  exchanged  for 
those  of  the  adult.  Psychologists  have 
employed  the  very  expressive  term 
adolescence  to  designate  this  period, 
during  which  the  boy  and  the  girl  are 
in  the  process  of  completing  their 
physical,  mental,  social,  emotional 
and  moral  growth  and  development. 
It  is  then  that  profound,  definite  and 
significant  changes  take  place  in  the 
individual.  It  should  be  realized, 
however,  that  these  changes  occur 
gradually  rather  than  suddenly  for 
adolescence  is  the  last  stage  of  continu¬ 
ous  process  of  growth  and  development 
which  has  been  going  on  since  birth. 
Thus,  the  boy  and  girl  pass  by  imper¬ 
ceptible  degrees  from  infancy,  through 
childhood  and  preadolescence  to  this 
final  phase.  However  as  a  result  of 
the  changes  which  occur  during  adoles¬ 
cence  new  thoughts,  new  interests,  new 
experiences  and  new  strengths  become 
evident.  The  adolescent  becomes ‘self 
conscious,  social  conscious,  sex  con¬ 
scious.  It  is  during  adolescence  also 
that  the  vigor  and  energy,  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  self-assertiveness,  the  devo¬ 
tion  and  daring  which  are  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  youth  manifest  themselves 
in  thought,  word  and  deed. 


Fordham  University 

As  a  consequence  adolescence  in¬ 
volves  the  necessity  of  adapting  to  new 
emergencies,  of  measuring  up  to  new 
demands,  of  assuming  new  responsi¬ 
bilities.  The  adolescent  is  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  adjust  to  many  and  complex 
phases  of  life.  These  efforts  give  rise 
to  numerous  problems  and  diflBculties 
perplexing  to  parents  and  teachers.  It 
is  during  adolescence  that  ideals  be¬ 
come  set,  that  character  is  really  de¬ 
termined,  that  future  success  or  failure 
is  almost  invariably  decided.  The 
realization  of  this  has  led  to  a  univer¬ 
sal  recognition  of  the  fact  that  at  no 
.qther  time  of  life  is  there  greater  need 
for  providing  thoughtful  counsel,  un¬ 
derstanding  guidance  and  prudent 
direction  in  order  that  youth  may 
achieve  that  self  control  and  self  suflS- 
ciency  which  will  enable  him  to  take 
his  place  in  the  adult  world;  which 
will  help  him  to  adjust  to  that  world ; 
which  will  aid  him  in  performing  the 
tasks  necessary  both  to  live  his  life 
and  also  to  make  his  living. 

If  youth  passes  through  this  period 
of  adolescence  simply  ard  normally 
the  proper  foundations  for  a  whole¬ 
some  successful  adult  life  will  have 
been  laid.  However,  preparation  Is 
required  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
growth  and  development  in  order  that 
youth  may  meet  adequately  the  prob¬ 
lems  arising  during  adolescence.  It 
is  too  late  to  wait  until  adolescence  has 
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begun  to  provide  guidance  and  direc¬ 
tion.  Striking  and  distinctive  as  are 
the  problems  of  adolescence,  they  have 
their  foundations  in  the  early  life  of 
the  child.  In  fact  there  exists  no  char¬ 
acteristic  of  adolescence,  good  or  bad, 
the  germ  of  which  may  not  be  found 
in  childhood  and  the  consequences  of 
which  may  not  be  traced  in  adulthood. 
Adolescence  is  the  harvest  time  of  all 
that  has  gone  before,  for  it  is  then 
that  the  effectiveness  of  preparation, 
either  adequate  or  faulty,  becomes  so 
dramatically  evident.  The  recognition 
of  this  fact  places  upon  parents  and 
teachers  the  obligation  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  characteristics,  the  interests 
and  the  needs  of  the  child  throughout 
all  of  the  periods  of  child  life  which 
precede  adolescence,  in  order  that 
when  adolescence  is  attained  youth 
may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  problems 
which  arise  and  to  make  the  adjust¬ 
ments  which  are  required. 

Since  the  forces  influencing  human 
development  are  so  largely  directed 
and  controlled  through  the  process  of 
education  the  school,  particularly  at 
the  elementary  level,  has  a  very  im¬ 
portant  function  to  fulfill.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  school  is  intimately  concerned 
with  the  adjustment  of  the  child  just 
before  he  becomes  adolescent,  while  he 
is  still  plastic,  while  he  is  in  the  foi> 
mative  process  and  while  he  can  be 
molded.  So,  upon  the  teacher  in  the 
elementary  grades  devolves  in  no  small 
measure  the  responsibility  for  and  the 
task  of  preparing  boys  and  girls,  who 
will  soon  become  adolescents,  to  meet 
the  problems  arising  and  to  make  the 
adjustments  necessary  during  that 
period.  The  primary  essential  in  this 
process  of  preparation  must  be  the 
formation  of  good  character.  In  turn 
good  character  involves  the  capacity  to 


exercise  intelligent  direction  and  pur¬ 
poseful  control  of  conduct  in  accord 
with  correct  principles  with  the  result 
that  these  principles  will  be  converted 
into  standards  of  action  which  will  be 
applied  consistently  in  all  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  life.  Accordingly,  the  task  of 
the  teacher  in  the  elementary  grades 
consists  in  training  and  guiding  the 
child  so  that  he  will  seek  worthy 
ideals;  will  develop  self  control;  will 
acquire  adequate  habits  and  correct 
attitudes;  will  establish  emotional 
stability. 

Since  the  school  is  not  only  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  adult  life  but  also  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  child  life,  the  direction 
in  which  it  leads  the  child  will  influ¬ 
ence  his  entire  life.  The  function  of 
the  elementary  school  is  to  build  in 
the  child  an  organization  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills,  of  habits  and  attitudes, 
of  ideals  and  virtues  w'hich  will  enable 
him  to  fulfill  life’s  purposes.  For 
this  reason  the  idea  that  the  ultimate 
aim  of  education  is  the  formation  of 
character  has  achieved  universal  re¬ 
cognition.  Accordingly,  the  formor 
tion  of  character  is  implicit  in  and 
must  be  sought  definitely  through  all 
of  the  activities  of  the  school.  For 
the  teacher  in  the  elementary  grades 
especially  this  is  a  practical  everyday 
matter,  demanding  constant  attention 
and  sympathetic  understanding.  This 
training  for  character  is  worth  just  the 
ditference  it  will  make  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  way  in  which  the  individual  as 
an  adolescent  and  later  as  an  adult 
will  be  able  to  meet  all  of  the  complex 
experiences  of  life.  Teachers  in  the 
elementary  school  realize  this  and  are 
constantly  seeking  efficacious  means 
which  will  aid  in  the  formation  of 
character. 

When  the  child  enters  the  elemen- 
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tary  grades  he  already  possesses  a  vast 
background  of  experience  which  has 
been  acquired  both  within  the  home 
and  also  in  the  primary  grades.  The 
teacher  in  the  elementary  school  is 
confronted  with  the  task  of  building 
upon  this  background,  of  reenforcing 
the  good,  of  eradicating  the  bad. 
Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  to  indi¬ 
cate  briefly  the  significance  of  both  the 
home  and  the  primary  grades  in  this 
process  of  building  character. 

The  home  is  the  first  environment 
in  which  character  is  shaped.  It  in¬ 
fluences  vitally  all  of  the  child’s  activi¬ 
ties  and  interests.  In  it  are  laid  the 
foundations  for  all  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Its  importance  is  profound 
and  extensive.  There  the  child  acquir¬ 
ed  his  first  and  in  many  cases,  his  most 
lasting  impressions.  There  he  has  his 
first  contacts  with  life,  learns  his  first 
lessons,  meets  his  first  problems. 
There  for  good  or  for  ill  are  formed 
the  basic  habits,  attitudes,  emotions 
and  ideals  upon  which  all  future  con¬ 
duct  will  be  built.  Necessarily,  then, 
the  child  carries  out  into  life  some¬ 
thing  of  the  ideas  and  ideas  which 
have  been  exemplified  in  family  life. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  faults 
of  childhood  if  not  corrected  will  grow 
in  strength  for  “as  the  twig  is  bent  so 
the  tree  is  inclined.”  Accordingly 
parents  have  the  obligation  to  instill 
in  the  child  by  precept  and  especially 
by  example,  obedience,  respect  for 
authority,  sympathy,  the  fundamental 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  In 
subtle  ways  the  forces  of  parental  ex¬ 
ample,  guidance  and  discipline  com¬ 
bine  to  fix  the  fabric  and  texture  of 
character. 

Long  before  the  child  attains  school 
age  he  has  at  least  a  basic  understand¬ 
ing  of  ideals  and  virtues.  In  addition 


his  physical  co-ordinations  have  been 
established.  He  has  developed  a  fair 
command  of  language.  Every  phase 
of  intellectual  capacity  and  of  charac¬ 
ter  which  the  school  is  expected  to  de¬ 
velop  is  functioning.  Thus,  the  school 
must  enlarge  upon,  must  supplement 
this  informal  educational  background 
which  has  already  been  established  in 
the  home. 

Entering  school  is  a  crucial  factor 
in  child  life  for  it  involves  the  process 
of  initiating  the  child  into  a  new  and 
larger  world.  It  involves  a  broaden¬ 
ing  of  his  environment,  an  increase  in 
his  activities  and  a  shift  in  his  inte¬ 
rests.  The  success  of  this  transition 
from  the  home  to  the  larger  soci.il 
world  of  the  school  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  experiences  of  the  first  six 
years  spent  within  the  home.  Much 
of  the  child’s  future  adjustment  will 
be  dependent  upon  these  beginnings. 
When  the  child  enters  school  he  must 
learn  to  accept  the  authority  of  the 
teacher,  must  enter  into  competition 
with  his  classmates;  must  find  satis¬ 
faction  in  doing  things  for  himself. 
In  the  primary  grades  he  acquires  the 
fundamental  skills  and  tools  of  learn¬ 
ing  upon  which  all  later  education  will 
be  based.  There  also  he  must  learn 
the  give  and  take  relationships  exist¬ 
ing  between  himself  and  his  compan¬ 
ions,  be^.ween  himself  and  his  environ¬ 
ment.  He  must  learn  also  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  self  control.  At 
this  time  likewise,  his  judgment  must 
be  developed  so  that  he  will  establish 
connections  between  his  actions  and 
their  consequences,  good  or  bad.  It  is 
significant  that  whatever  the  child 
learns  during  this  time  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  forgotten.  Especially  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades  must  all  phases  of  growth 
and  development  be  guided  effective- 
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Ij  for  maladjustments  acquired  then 
will  become  progressively  worse  as  the 
child  matures. 

U]K>n  these  foundations  already 
established  in  the  home  and  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades  the  teacher  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary  level  must  build.  Most  note¬ 
worthy  among  the  characteristics  of 
the  child  in  the  early  elementary 
grades  is  the  fact  that  he  gains  in  read¬ 
ing  ability.  Having  learned  to  read, 
he  now  reads  to  learn.  Gradually 
through  his  reading,  he  is  introduced 
to  world  environment  both  past  and 
present.  In  this  way  he  becomes 
familiar  with  human  behavior  outside 
of  the  family  and  his  immediate 
neighborhood.  Likewise,  he  learns 
something  not  only  of  objects  and 
places  but  also  of  forces  and  ideals 
which  motivate  conduct.  Thus,  he  is 
introduced  into  the  first  phase  of  the 
socializing  process.  Adequate  and 
understanding  guidance  is  essential 
in  order  that  this  phase  of  socializa¬ 
tion  be  accomplished  effectively.  The 
teacher  who  guides  this  phase  of  the 
child’s  development  should  be  one 
who  is  a  real  leader,  who  enters  into 
the  child’s  activities  with  interest  and 
zest,  who  directs  wisely,  who  has  many 
stories  to  tell,  who  is  kind  but  firm  in 
her  exactions,  who  has  an  inspiring 
personality,  who  can  be  approached 
with  confidence  by  the  child.  The 
teacher  must  understand  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  growth  and  development 
which  the  child  manifests ;  she  must  be 
aware  that  he  is  impulsive  and  eager, 
is  fond  of  collecting,  of  exploring,  of 
adventure.  Because  he  is  competitive 
he  requires  guidance  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  rudiments  of  team  work  and  co¬ 
operation  with  others.  He  idealizes 
and  imitates  in  his  conduct  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  those  whom  he  considers  heroes. 


This,  too,  offers  unlimited  possibilities 
for  wise  guidance  of  reading,  for  the 
provision  of  worthy  example.  The 
child  is  keenly  observant;  his  construc¬ 
tive  imagination  is  becoming  very 
realistic;  his  span  of  attention  im¬ 
proves;  his  process  of  judgment  be¬ 
comes  more  reliable;  his  language  in¬ 
terest  becomes  strong.  However,  he  is 
interested  chiefiy  in  the  concrete  and 
the  practical  with  the  result  that  the 
abstract  offers  little  appeal  to  him.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  approval  and 
disapproval  of  companions  of  the  same 
age  and  sex  exercise  a  strong  influence 
on  his  conduct. 

The  characteristic  traits,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  which  must  be  sought  espe¬ 
cially  and  guided  so  carefully  by  the 
teacher  in  the  early  elementary  grades 
include  honesty,  sense  of  honor  and 
loyalty,  truthfulness,  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  responsibility  for  actions  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  consequences  are 
likely  to  be  unpleasant,  respect  for 
authority,  for  the  rights  and  property 
of  others,  orderliness,  keeping  of 
promises  so  that  reliance  may  be 
placed  upon  his  word,  perseverance  in 
the  accomplishment  of  tasks.  Above 
all  self  control  must  .be  inculcated  in 
order  that  the  child  may  not  follow 
blindly  the  example  of  others  or  his 
own  unguided  impulses,  but  may  first 
examine  these  to  determine  whether 
or  not  these  are  worth  following. 

This  involves  training  the  child  so 
that  he  will  check  his  natural  impulse 
to  act,  until  he  has  reached  a  calm  and 
prudent  decision.  This  control  should 
be  developed  particularly  in  emo¬ 
tional  situations  because  the  child  in 
the  early  grades  of  elementary  school 
is  so  largely  influenced  by  the  fear  of 
ridicule  by  his  companions  as  well  as 
by  a  self  consciousness  which  frequent- 
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ly  leads  to  timidity  and  worry.  Upon 
such  cultivation  of  self  control  depends 
in  the  highest  degree  the  happiness 
and  the  well-being  of  the  individual 
both  as  an  adolescent  and  as  an  adult. 
Since  character  training  at  this  stage 
is  very  largely  a  matter  of  growth  in 
habit  formation  the  elementary  school 
curriculum  must  embody  a  treatment 
of  the  basic  virtues  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  be  directly  transferable  to 
daily  conduct.  The  elementary  school 
in  its  instruction,  activities  and  gov¬ 
ernment  must  stress  moral  values. 
Since  this  stage  of  the  child’s  develop¬ 
ment  is  pre-eminently  the  time  for 
character  formation  the  child  must  be 
guided  so  elfectively  that  he  will  re¬ 
cognize  the  moral  significance  of  his 
actions  and  perform  them  on  the  basis 
of  worthy  and  proper  motives. 

Finally,  as  the  child  progresses 
through  the  later  grades  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  and  approaches  adoles¬ 
cence,  he  requires  considerable  guid¬ 
ance  and  direction.  There  is  a  mark¬ 
ed  increase  in  group  activity  and 
loyalty,  known  as  the  gang  spirit. 
Through  his  participation  in  gang 
activities,  if  these  are  wholesome  and 
well  supervised,  the  child  acquires 
many  of  the  rudiments  of  citizenship. 
It  has  been  stated  that  “the  boy  learns 
civics  from  his  teacher  but  democracy 
from  his  gang.”  Through  group  par¬ 
ticipation  the  child  learns  a  great  deal 
about  ol)edience  t<i  law,  self  sacrifice, 
generosity  and  the  stanards  of  group 
behavior.  He  learns  considerable 
about  friendship,  unselfishness,  “esprit 
de  corps.”  He  develops  a  deeper  in¬ 
sight  into  social  situations,  an  in¬ 
creased  power  to  interpret  these  situ¬ 
ations.  However,  he  requires  ade¬ 
quate  gtiidance  in  order  to  be  able  to 
deal  effectively  with  them.  Since 


loyalty  to  the  group  influences  so  much 
of  his  conduct,  this  is  the  time  to  re¬ 
enforce  earlier  guidance  in  self  con¬ 
trol,  prompt  obedience,  courtesy  and 
truthfulness.  Since  participation  in 
group  activities  now  occupies  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  child’s  leisure,  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  worthy  use  of  free  time 
is  an  essential  task  of  the  teacher. 
Wholesome  group  activities  particu¬ 
larly,  scouting,  extra  curricular  activi¬ 
ties,  and  team  games,  will  exert  a  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  upon  the  character 
formation  of  the  child.  Through  par¬ 
ticipation  in  these  activities  he  learns 
cooperation,  perseverance  in  effort,  a 
sense  of  justice,  loyalty;  he  acquires 
a  sense  of  fair  play,  and  good  sports¬ 
manship;  he  develops  responsibility 
and  self-reliance.  Adequate  guidance 
in  all  of  these  characteristics  during 
the  elementary  school  period  is  espe¬ 
cially  necessary  today  in  view  of  the 
crisis  through  which  mankind  is  now 
passing.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  greater  need  existed  for  efficient 
and  effective  guidance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  character.  If  education 
is  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  way 
of  reconstructing  social  order,  it  must 
first  stress  throughout  all  levels  and 
in  all  of  its  activities  its  real  purpose, 
effective  guidance  in  the  development 
of  character. 

There  is  no  other  factor  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  elementary  school  more  in¬ 
timately  than  the  provision  for  under¬ 
standing  guidance  which  will  enable 
the  child  to  achieve  the  stability  of 
character  essential  in  meeting  the 
stress  and  strain  of  adolescence.  The 
teacher’s  part  in  this  process  is  both 
vital  and  interesting.  No  teacher  is 
merely  an  instructor  in  spelling  or 
reading  or  arithmetic  or  any  other  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  teacher  is  primarily  and 
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fundamentally  a  builder  of  character. 
The  guidance  required  to  accomplish 
this  end  involves  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  child,  an  appraisal 
of  his  abilities,  needs  and  interests  in 
order  to  direct  him  in  the  acquisition 
of  correct  principles,  to  aid  him  In 
realizing  his  capacities,  to  assist  him 
in  making  the  adjustments  which  will 
promote  his  well-being  in  school  and 
life. 

If  such  guidance  has  been  provided 
in  the  elementary  school  then  the  child 
will  be  prepared  adequately  to  meet  the 
problems  arising  in  adolescence,  to 
make  the  adjustments  necessitated  by 
the  changes  accurring  at  that  time.  If 
the  child  has  acquired  correct  princi¬ 
ples  he  will  develop  a  wholesome  phil¬ 
osophy  of  life  and  so  he  will  be  able 
to  assume  gradually  that  independence, 
mastery  of  self,  and  self  relianee 
which  characterize  approaching  ma¬ 
turity.  It  is  noteworthy  that  so  many 
of  the  serious  problems  -  and  malad¬ 
justments  which  arise  in  adolescence, 
])articularly  juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  various  types  of  emotional  in¬ 
stabilities  which  so  frequently  evenu- 
ate  in  serious  mental  disorders,  result 
from  inadequate  character  formation. 
The  purpose  of  this  process  of  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  formation  of  character  is 
always  to  train  the  child  to  become 
self-directing.  This  guidance  should 
form  the  child  so  that  he  will  know 


how  to  act,  to  think  and  to  feel  in 
accordance  with  right  principles,  with 
the  result  that  he  forms  his  judgments 
and  reasons  out  his  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  these  principles,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  he  acts  from  worthy  motives 
in  response  to  proper  ideals.  More¬ 
over,  this  guidance  should  enable  him 
to  achieve  that  stability  which  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  proper  management  of 
his  emotions,  by  ability  to  get  along 
with  others,  by  true  tolerance. 

The  writer  realizes  that  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  nothing  absolutely  new  in  this 
article.  How’cver,  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  an  occasional  re-examination  and 
re-evaluation  of  the  responsibilities 
and  the  functions  of  the  teacher  in  the 
elementary  school  in  the  preparation 
of  the  child  to  meet  the  problems  of 
adolescence  through  the  effective  for¬ 
mation  of  character,  will  be  profitable. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  both  the  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  the  characteristics  and  needs  of 
the  child  and  also  the  capacity  to  guide 
the  child  effectively  is  a  great  art. 
The  practice  of  this  art  requires  not 
only  a  recognition  of  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual  child  but  also 
the  provision  of  wholesome  conditions, 
precept  and  example  which  will  stress 
the  value  of  int^rity  and  of  moral 
courage,  and  which  will  deepen  the 
child’s  understanding  of  himself,  of 
his  fellow  men,  of  life. 


Motivation  in  the 


School  Age  Child 


By  KARL  S.  BERNHARDT 
Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Toronto 

IT  has  become  increasingly  clear  text.  True,  the  offer  of  some  tangible 
that  an  iinderstanding  of  the  kinds  reward  may  lead  to  greater  immediate 
of  motives  which  influence  the  efliciency  in  learning  when  measured 
activity  of  the  school  child  is  essen-  by  some  narrow  criterion,  but  the  more 
tial  for  teachers,  parents  and  others  important  aspects  of  the  residual 
concerned  with  the  education  of  the  effects  on  the  child’s  development  are 
child.  There  is  considerable  confu-  neglected.  In  the  evaluation  of  the 
sion  in  the  area  of  human  motivation,  motivation  of  the  school  age  child  it  is 
Perhaps  this  confusion  is  the  result  of  essential  to  consider  not  merely  im- 
the  variety  of  terminology  used  in  mediate  and  narrow  intellectual  re¬ 
attempting  to  describe  motives.  But  suits  but  the  long  term  effects  on  de- 
the  confusion  is  also  an  indication  of  velopment  and  the  feelings  and  atti- 
the  need  for  more  research  in  this  tudes  produced  by  the  type  of  incen- 
field.  tive  employed.  With  this  in  mind  we 

In  considering  motivation  at  the  will  consider  a  simplified  scheme  of 
school  age  it  is  important  to  do  so  in  motivation  and  the  implications  for 
terms  of  results— motivation  for  educational  practice, 
what  ?  If  the  teacher  is  interested  In  the  area  of  motivation,  as  indeed 
mainly  in  producing  a  submissive,  in  all  phases  of  human  activity,  it  is 
obedient  child  who  always  does  what  necessary  to  consider  similarities  and 
he  is  told  then  the  kind  of  motivation  differences.  There  are  common  or 
employed  will  be  designed  to  produce  universal  human  motives,  but  the 
that  result.  If,  however,  the  desire  strength  and  detailed  functioning  of 
is  to  stimulate  individual  growth  and  these  motives  show  important  indi¬ 
learning  and  to  direct  the  child,  vidual  differences.  It  is  obvious  that 
toward  a  well-balanced  maturity  then  all  people  have  a  need  for  food  (a  uni- 
the  motivation,  will  be  given  a  differ-  versal  human  motive),  but  it  is  also 
ent  emphasis.  obvio\is  that  this  need  produces  dif- 

It  has  been  said  that  certain  kinds  ferent  behaviour  in  different  people, 
of  incentives  “work,”  or  that  one  in-  and  finds  a  variety  of  expressions  and 
centive  is  more  effective  than  another  satisfactions. 

in  motivating  children.  Thus  it  is  The  important  class  of  human  mo- 
said  that  “rewards”  are  better  than  tives,  sometimes  called  organic  needs 
“punishments.”  Such  conclusions  are  requires  very  little  attention  in  our 
practically  meaningless  when  consid-  discussion  of  motivation  in  the  school 
ered  in  general  terms  and  out  of  con-  age  child.  Suffice  to  say  that  these 
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universal  needs  for  food,  liquid,  elim¬ 
ination  of  waste  products,  sleep,  bod¬ 
ily  well-being,  sex  expression  and 
variety  of  experience  are  basic,  influ¬ 
ence  most  of  the  activity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  cannot  be  overlooked  in  an 
understanding  of  human  activity.  It 
may  be  of  some  value  to  point  out  that 
the  need  for  variety,  sometimes  desig¬ 
nated  the  exploratory  drive  or  the 
appetite  for  change  has  important  im¬ 
plications  in  the  educational  setting. 
When  the  child  is  denied  suflBcient 
opportunity  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
need  for  variety  he  tends  to  be  restless 
and  discontented  and  to  show  be¬ 
haviour  problems. 

An  often  neglected  class  of  motives 
is  the  effective  aspect  of  activity. 
Every  experience  and  activity  has  this 
feeling  phase.  Each  experience  is 
evaluated  in  terms  of  its  feeling  con¬ 
tent,  and  this  evaluation  can  be  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  scale  ranging  from  extreme 
pleasantness  to  extreme  unpleasant¬ 
ness.  The  nature  of  the  feeling  evalu¬ 
ation  helps  to  determine  the  attitude 
of  the  individual  toward  the  experi¬ 
ence.  Those  experiences  evaluated  as 
pleasant  carry  an  attitude  of  approach 
and  those  evaluated  as  unpleasant  an 
attitude  of  withdrawal.  Xow,  of 
course,  attitudes  are  but  tendencies  to 
behave  and  not  actual  behaviour.  But 
these  tendencies  do  influence  activity 
in  very  important  ways.  For  instance, 
the  child  who  evaluates  arithmetic  as 
unpleasant  and  who  has  an  attitude 
of  withdrawl  towards  it  may  continue 
to  work  at  arithmetic  but  his  efficiency 
will  not  be  very  great. 

The  importance  of  the  feeling  aspect 
of  experience  is  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  discoveries  in  modern  educa¬ 
tion.  That  learning  is  both  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  more  permanent  when  it  is 


based  on  interest  and  liking  is  quite 
clear  and  definite.  Interest  and  lik¬ 
ing  are  other  words  used  to  designate 
what  we  have  called  a  feeling  of  pleas¬ 
antness  and  an  attitude  of  approach. 
The  application  to  education  of  this 
relationship  between  feeling  and  learn¬ 
ing  has  been  made  in  a  number  of 
ways.  One  possibility  is  to  expect  no 
child  to  learn  anything  unless  he  is 
interested  in  it.  The  child  then  de¬ 
termines  what  he  will  study  and  not 
study  and  must  not  be  required  to 
attempt  anything  unless  he  wants  to. 
This  is  obviously  an  extreme  position 
and  rather  unrealistic.  It  is  based  on 
a  misunderstanding.  Because  interest 
and  pleasant  feeling  aid  learning  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  essential  to 
learning.  And  also,  interest  and  pleas¬ 
ant  feelings  can  only  be  developed  in 
some  cases  after  a  certain  amount  of 
skill  has  been  acquired.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  most  common  reasons  for  inte¬ 
rest  is  the  feeling  of  achievement 
which  comes  from  effort  expended  in 
learning. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  is 
the  development  of  interest  and  thus 
an  attitude  of  approach.  Feelings  are 
the  product  of  experience.  Very  few 
feelings  are  innate  and  all  are  influ¬ 
enced  by  experience.  It  is  possible  'o 
develop  a  liking  and  an  interest  in 
activities  which  were  formerly  dis¬ 
liked.  A  child  who  had  evaluated 
reading  as  unpleasant,  a  burden  and 
just  a  task  to  be  done  can  learn  to  en¬ 
joy  reading.  But  it  is  not  safe  merely 
to  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  interest 
to  develop,  rather  it  is  often  necessary 
to  arrange  conditions  so  that  the  child 
enjoys  the  activity  and  thus  changes 
his  attitude  from  one  of  withdrawal 
to  one  of  approach.  It  is  here  that 
the  factor  of  individual  differences  be- 
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comes  important.  Not  all  children 
like  the  same  things;  an  individual 
approach  is  necessary  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  interests. 

Feelings  tend  to  spread  from  one  ex¬ 
perience  to  related  activities.  The 
child  who  develops  a  dislike  for  a 
teacher  may  and  frequently  does  learn 
to  hate  the  subjects  that  teacher  pre¬ 
sents.  And  the  dislike  may  spread  ro 
include  the  whole  school  experience. 

Pleasant  feelings  and  the  tendency 
to  approach  are  the  product  of  satis¬ 
fying  experiences.  That  is  one  reason 
why  the  use  of  competition  as  a  moti¬ 
vating  device  is  undesirable.  Common 
observation  as  well  as  the  results  of  re¬ 
search  show  the  effect  of  continued 
failures  on  the  motivation  of  the  child. 
When  the  learning  situation  is 
arranged  as  a  competition  in  which  one 
child  wins  and  the  rest  lose  only  the 
winner  has  the  kind  of  satisfaction 
which  produces  the  feelings  conducive 
to  an  attitude  of  approach. 

Related  to  this  is  the  use  of  prizes, 
awards  and  other  kinds  of  academic 
bribery.  At  best  they  are  motivation 
for  only  some  of  the  group — those  who 
think  they  have  a  chance  of  winning. 
But  what  is  more  important  such  arti¬ 
ficial  incentives  introduce  false  values 
into  the  situation  and  shift  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  child  from  satisfaction  in 
learning  to  the  experience  of  winning 
a  prize.  It  seems  to  be  rather  easy  to 
produce  a  reward  habit  in  a  child  so 
that  in  nearly  every  situation  he  asks 
“what’s  there  in  it  for  me  ?” 

The  use  of  fear  of  punishment  as  a 
stimulus  to  activity  is  equally  undesir¬ 
able  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  both 
immediate  results  and  personality 
effects.  True,  it  is  possible  to  produce 
a  show  of  superficial  learning  by  fear 
but  in  the  long  run  the  fear  hinders  the 
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flow  of  energy  into  learning  tasks  and 
the  personality  results  are  obviously 
undesirable  and  in  some  cases  serious. 

For  a  long  time  (too  long)  in  educa¬ 
tion,  the  problem  of  motivation  has 
been  viewed  in  terms  of  finding  ways 
and  means  of  either  goading  or  entic¬ 
ing  the  child  to  learn.  So  we  have 
been  looking  for  particular  incentives 
and  have  found  such  techniques  as  re¬ 
wards,  punishments,  social  approval 
and  disapproval  and  have  tried  to  de¬ 
termine  which  have  the  greatest 
strength.  But  our  evaluation  has  been 
in  terms  of  which  produces  more  im¬ 
mediate  measurable  results.  In  this 
way  we  have  tended  to  obscure  the 
more  important  issues  involved.  But 
a  recent  emphasis  in  psycholc^cal  lit¬ 
erature  points  the  way  to  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  approach.  This  is  the  emphasis 
on  the  self.  Important  examples  of 
this  approach  are  to  be  found  in  the 
books  “Individual  Behavior”  by  Snygg 
and  Combs  and  “Client-Centered 
Therapy”  by  Cary  Rogers.  In  this 
short  article  there  is  space  only  for 
mention  of  some  of  the  high-lights. 

The  starting  point  is  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  the  goal  of  education.  This 
would  include — the  guidance  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  becoming  individuals  who  are 
able  to  take  self-initiate  action  and  to 
be  responsible  for  those  actions,  who 
are  capable  of  intelligent  choice  and 
st^f-direction,  who  are  critical  learn¬ 
ers,  who  are  able  to  adopt  flexibly  and 
intelligently  to  new  problem  situations. 
Or  as  Snygg  and  Combs  state  “educa¬ 
tion  is  an  attempt  to  promote  wise  in¬ 
telligent  behavior.”  Thus  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  mere  facts  and  skills  gives 
place  to  the  development  of  a  self- 
disciplined,  self-controlled,  responsible 
individual  as  the  central  goal  of  edu¬ 
cation.  When  this  is  thoroughly 
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accepted  it  has  a  profound  effect  on  our 
thinking  about  the  motivation  of  the 
school  child.  For  example,  it  makes 
unnecessary  the  search  for  external  in¬ 
centives  as  the  child’s  drive  for  self¬ 
enhancement  is  all  that  is  required.  It 
makes  the  use  of  competition,  rewards 
and  bribery  both  unnecessaiw  and  un¬ 
desirable.  And  it  makes  it  necessary 
to  discard  some  of  the  traditional  class¬ 
room  techniques  and  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  discovering  or  developing 
new  ones. 

That  intangible  but  very  real  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  classroom  sometimes 
called  “atmosphere”  becomes  a  very 
important  consideration.  This  in  turn 
places  a  very  heavy  responsibility  on 
the  teacher  for  it  means  in  effect  that 
the  easy  techniques  of  threat  and 
bribery  are  not  only  inadequate  but 
detrimental.  In  the  classroom  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  above  goal  the  teacher 
loses  his  role  as  a  dominating,  direct¬ 
ing  and  restricting  authority  and  be¬ 
comes  a  tnie  leader  and  guide  who  cre¬ 
ates  a  permissive  atmosphere  condu¬ 
cive  to  active  participation  by  all  chil¬ 
dren  in  meaningful  experiences. 

Wise  and  intelligent  behavior  re¬ 
quires  choice  and  self-direction.  This 
is  possible  only  when  the  child  is  cap¬ 
able  of  anticipating  the  possible  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  activity.  This  is  the 
product  of  experience  in  which  the 
child  has  sufficient  freedom  to  explore 
and  discover  for  himself.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  child  has  to 
discover  everything  for  himself.  Ob¬ 
viously,  he  need  not  discover  personal¬ 
ly  that  poison  kills,  or  water  drowns. 
There  are  some  things  he  can  take  on 
faith.  When  the  atmosphere  is  such 
however,  that  he  does  not  feel  threaten¬ 
ed  or  restricted  he  has  confidence  In 


the  teacher  such  that  he  accepts  will¬ 
ingly  and  with  confidence  the  neces¬ 
sary  direction  and  guidance  the  teach¬ 
er  provides.  And  he  can  accept, 
equally  the  necessary  and  sensible 
rules  which  the  group  formulates. 
For,  by  its  very  nature  any  social 
group  must  have  such  rules.  But 
there  is  a  very  important  difference  in 
atmosphere  between  the  group  which 
develops  its  own  rules  and  the  one  in 
which  the  rules  are  determined  by  one 
autocrat  who  imposes  them  on  the 
group. 

The  teacher-leader  has  much  to  do 
with  the  development  of  a  classroom 
atmosphere  conducive  to  the  self¬ 
development  of  the  students.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  single  factor  is  his 
attitude  towards  his  role  as  teacher 
and  his  understanding  of  himself  as  a 
part  of  the  educative  process.  Natur¬ 
ally,  he  must  have  knowledge  and 
skills,  but  unless  he  is  free  from  a  de¬ 
sire  to  master  and  dominate  his  stu¬ 
dents  he  will  not  be  able  to  create  the 
atmosphere  necessary  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  his  students.  This  means 
that  the  basic  qualification  of  a  good 
teacher  is  the  possession  of  a  happy, 
healthy,  mature  personality. 

Motivation,  then,  is  not  a  matter  of 
manipulating  external  forces  and  in¬ 
centives,  but  rather  a  consideration  of 
the  needs  and  feelings  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  light  of  an  educational 
goal.  It  is  not  as  simple  as  merely 
deciding  whether  three  gold  stars  are 
better  than  two  words  of  praise.  It  is 
rather  a  matter  of  creating  a  classroom 
society  in  which  the  natural  drives  for 
discovery,  self-enhancement  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  development  have  a  chance 
to  operate. 
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ON  the  first  page  of  the  family 
picture  album,  a  wide-eyed  in¬ 
fant  chews  on  a  chubby  fist.  A 
page  or  two  later  he  toddles  forward 
unsteadily,  toy  in  hand;  or  he  struts 
off  to  school  importantly  clutching  a 
giant-size  tablet ;  still  further  on  he 
parades  in  Indian  costume  for  the 
school  play.  Flipping  through  the 
pages,  the  thoughtful  observer  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  unity  in  variety:  the 
underlying  oneness  of  personality  in 
a  period  of  incessant  change. 

A  comprehensive  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  children  entails  in¬ 
vestigations  of  many  and  various  fac¬ 
tors.  Childhood  is  primarily  a  period 
of  growth;  it  is  a  time  of  physical, 
mental  and  social  maturation  involv¬ 
ing  the  interrelationships  of  numerous 
complexities.  Multiple  influences  con¬ 
verge  to  mold  the  whole  child  whom 
we  know  as  a  complete  individual  in 
himself.  From  the  moment  of  concep¬ 
tion  until  the  onset  of  maturity,  the 
processes  of  growth  advance  swiftly, 
affected  from  the  very  beginning  of 
life  by  heredity,  pre-natal  and  p^t- 
natal  environment  and  later  on,  self¬ 
directive  principles.  Each  of  these 
potent  influences  contributes  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  the  formation  of  the  total 
child. 

During  childhood  the  potentialities 
for  physical,  mental,  social  normalcy. 


deficiency  or  superiority  are  all  pres¬ 
ent;  only  through  the  unfolding  pro¬ 
cess  of  growth  do  these  potentialities 
become  realized.  Awareness  of  the 
latent  character  of  these  differential 
traits  strikes  us  keenly  when  we  recall 
how  carefully  young  infants  must  be 
tagged  in  large  hospitals  to  avoid  mis¬ 
taken  identity  due  to  striking  physical 
similarities,  yet  how  quickly  the  incre¬ 
ments  of  growth  individualize  these 
same  infants.  Physical  changes  occur 
more  rapidly  during  infancy  than  at 
any  other  time  of  life.  Hence,  the 
genetic  development  is  the  most  pre¬ 
dominant  and  observable  activity  of 
early  life.  The  principal  function  of 
the  infant  is  simply  to  grow.  1 

Infancy 

At  birth  all  of  the  requisites  for  de¬ 
velopment  are  present  and  ready  to 
function.  The  nervous  system  is 
structurally  complete  but  genetically 
undeveloped.  Every  nerve  cell  the  in¬ 
fant  will  ever  pvwsess  is  present  at 
birth.  These  nerve  cells  develop  but 
do  not  increase.  The  very  rapid 
growth  observable  during  infancy  is 
due  principally  to  the  increase  of 
somatic  cells  and  in  the  length,  breadth 
and  thickness  of  neurone  fibers.  The 
functions  which  occur  immediately 
after  birth  are  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
conscious  performances  and  reflexive 
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activities.  Within  a  very  short  time, 
however,  awareness  occurs  and  sensa¬ 
tions  take  place  probably  as  a  vague 
experience  of  a  ‘‘great,  blooming, 
buzzing  confusion.” 

According  to  recent  investigators, 
smell  and  taste  are  the  sensations 
which  apj)ear  most  developed  soon 
after  birth.  An  infant  also  reacts  to 
tactual  sensations  within  the  first  day 
or  two  of  life.  Vision  and  hearing 
are  comparatively  less  mature  at  birth 
and  the  genetic  progress  in  responsive 
activities  proceeds  more  slowly  for 
vision  than  for  hearing.  During  the 
first  few  weeks  the  visual  acts  of  the 
child  are  characterized  by  staring  and 
simple  responses  to  light.  Soon  after 
he  is  able  to  focus  on  objects  at  close 
range.  It  is  some  time  before  he  is 
able  to  fixate  on  objects  situated  at  a 
distance.  He  often  aims  to  grasp  an 
object,  misses,  and  clenches  an  empty 
fist. 

Similarly,  we  notice  that  the  in¬ 
fant’s  reactions  to  sounds'  are  more 
general  than  specific.  He  does  not  be¬ 
gin  to  localize  sounds  until  the  third 
month,  and  only  later  does  he  begin 
to  recognize  familiar  voices  and 
sounds. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  physi¬ 
cal  characteristic  of  the  infant  is  the 
proportion  of  his  head  to  the  rest  of 
his  body ;  the  infant  is  top-heavy.  An 
observation  which  emphasizes  this  lack 
of  proportion  is  the  near  equality  of 
head  and  chest  circumference.  The 
toddler’s  propensity  for  unstable 
equilibrium  is  emphasized  by  the 
largeness  of  his  head  and  the  shortness 
of  his  body.  In  contrast  to  his  pro¬ 
truding  abdomen  and  long  trunk  are 
his  short,  chubby  arms  and  legs. 

In  proportion  to  the  rest  of  him  the 
infant’s  digestive  system  is  also  large. 


Because  of  the  comparative  expansive* 
ness  of  bodily  surface  along  with  a 
high  respiratory  rate  the  infant’s  body 
loses  heat  rapidly.  For  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  bodily  heat  frequent  and  regu¬ 
lar  feedings  are  as  necessary  as  con¬ 
sistent  room  temperature. 

The  infant  exhibits  helplessness, 
adaptability,  intensity  of  reaction  and 
variability  in  responsive  activities. 
These  characteristics  are  traceable  to 
lack  of  physical  development,  rapidity 
of  physical  grow’th,  distinctive  hered¬ 
ity  and  environment. 

Th-e  Preschool  Child 

At  the  age  of  four  or  five  the  child 
begins  to  orientate  toward  new  physi¬ 
ological  patterns.  His  chest  becomes 
broader  and  the  top-heavy  proportion 
of  head  to  torso  changes  rapidly  but 
not  completely.  The  preschool  child 
is  still  characterized  by  his  chubby 
limbs.  It  is  sometimes  diflScult  to 
know  on  first  observation  whether  the 
kindergarten  clavmodeler  is  standing 
or  sitting  because,  due  to  the  length 
of  his  torso  and  the  shortness  of  his 
legs,  there  is  little  difference  between 
sitting  height  and  standing  height. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  cerebro-motor 
centers  approach  maturity  and  the 
child  begins  to  exercise  his  finer 
muscles  more  regularly.  He  learns  to 
button  his  coat,  tie  his  shoe  laces,  un¬ 
tie  knots,  and  to  string  beads.  Such 
manipulations  involve  finer  coordina¬ 
tion  and  with  practice,  skill  increases. 
Though  there  is  still  some  awkward¬ 
ness  and  hesitance  in  the  performance 
of  manual  tasks,  the  use  of  the  larger 
muscles  in  legs  and  arms  is  definitely 
secure.  The  preschool  child  indulges 
in  a  continual  rendezvous  of  running, 
sliding,  kicking,  climbing.  An  adult 
observer  marvels  at  the  “rubber  ball’ 
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resiliency  of  the  child’s  energy.  His  velopment  the  limbs  begin  to  elongate 


little  body  revels  in  hours  of  running 
up  and  down  hallways,  in  and  out  of 
doors,  up  and  down  staircases.  The 
muscular  development  achieved  seeks 
incessant  expression  in  physical  action 
of  all  types.  For  the  same  reason  the 
kindergarten  child  prefers  the  type  of 
play  which  involves  rhythmic  action, 
dancing,  ring  games  and  the  like.  At 
times  he  is  content  merely  to  shuffle 
his  feet,  prance,  skip,  or  jump  for 
sheer  pleasure  in  physical  action. 

The  preschool  child  is  characterized 
by  the  acuity  of  his  senses.  He  is  sen¬ 
sitive  to  tactual  stimuli ;  sight  is  keen 
and  hearing  accurate.  He  manifests 
decided  and  variable  reactions  to  both 
taste  and  smell.  In  all  perceptual 
activities  he  manifests  a  typical  dis¬ 
cernment  of  response.  He  observes 
and  imitates  ingeniously  even  the 
slightest  mannerisms  of  adults.  He 
sees  small  objects  commonly  over¬ 
looked  by  his  elders;  he  detects  lost 
needles  and  pins  easily  and  proudly 
displays  his  discoveries.  He  is  aware 
of  minute  details  and  specific  features 
of  people,  places,  and  objects. 

Since  his  metabolism  rate  is  still 
high  and  the  body  surface  still  large 
in  relation  to  the  organism  as  a  whole, 
the  preschool  child  is  in  need  of  fre¬ 
quent  nourishment.  It  is  better  that 
he  eat  six  times  a  day  in  less  quanti¬ 
ties,  rather  than  follow  the  three-meal 
schedule  of  the  adi;lt.  , 

Childhood 

Boys  and  girls  vary  in  their  rate  of 
growth  according  to  age.  During  the 
period  of  childhood,  however,  which 
extends  approximately  from  the  sev¬ 
enth  to  the  eleventh  year  the  rate  of 
growth  for  both  boys  and  girls  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  At  this  stage  of  de- 


and  the  sitting  height  correspondingly 
diminishes.  Unlike  the  preschool 
child,  the  eighb-year-old  impresses  one 
with  height  when  he  stands  from  a 
sitting  position. 

For  various  reasons  this  age  group 
has  been  designated  as  the  “period  of 
fatigue.”  These  children  often  lack 
the  continued  physical  exuberance  of 
those  younger  than  themselves.  Both 
heart  and  lungs  are  still  undeveloped, 
and  since  the  arteries  develop  more 
rapidly  than  the  heart,  there  is  an 
additional  strain  on  the  circulatory 
functionings.  These  factors  give  rise 
to  the  noticeable  suddenness  of  fatigue 
which  occurs  in  children  when  play 
activities  are  prolonged.  Experienced 
teachers  and  playground  supervisors 
are  especially  mindful  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  and  dangers  of  overe.xertion  in 
young  children.  Boys  of  this  age  are 
usually  the  underlings  of  the  real 
neighborhood  gang  and  it  is  not  infre¬ 
quent  that  they  attempt  to  participate, 
on  the  playgrounds  or  elsewhere,  in 
the  strenuous  competitions  of  high 
school  football  players  and  basketball 
teams.  Though  he  idealizes  older 
members  of  the  gang,  the  young  child 
is  actually  happier  in  groups  confined 
more  strictly  to  his  own  age-level. 
Here  he  can  compete  without  physical 
stress  or  strain.  Cub  Scout  adven¬ 
tures,  hikes,  and  explorations  are  more 
favorable  to  the  physiological  develop¬ 
ment  of  Iwys  of  this  age,  while  Girl 
Scout  projects  provide  many  outlets 
for  girls.  Incomplete  development  in 
the  respiratory  and  circulatory  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  young  child  makes  exces¬ 
sive  play  participation  a  physical 
hazard. 

Seven  and  eight-year-olds  are  usual¬ 
ly  more  susceptible  to  contagious  and 
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infectious  diseases.  Measles,  chicken 
pox,  mumps,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough  are  common  obstacles  to  regular 
school  attendance  in  the  primary 
grades.  The  instabilities  and  accel¬ 
erations  of  various  physiological  func¬ 
tions  give  rise  to  a  more  general  pro¬ 
clivity  toward  fatigue,  allergies,  and 
other  bodily  ailments. 

The  association  centers  of  the  cere¬ 
brum  are  still  in  a  developmental  pro¬ 
cess,  though  their  rate  of  growth  ;s 
slower  than  that  of  the  preschool  child. 
Consequently,  the  gains  in  sensory 
learning  are  not  as  pronounced  as  in 
other  periods  when  physical  growth  is 
more  accelerated.  During  the  latter 
phase  of  this  period,  learning  appar¬ 
ently  reaehes  a  plateau.  Rote  memory 
and  imitative  functions  are  the  chief 
channels  of  learning  since  the  cortical 
centers  through  which  the  higher 
thought  processes  function  are  not  as 
yet  complete.  The  teacher  will  do  well 
to  resort  to  drill  work  while  it  is  yet 
acceptable,  and  to  concrete  examples 
and  analogies  for  best  results  in  reten¬ 
tion.  The  child  now  has  a  yen  for 
repetitious  material,  particularly  when 
it  is  presented  by  novel  competitive 
methods. 

The  controlling  centers  of  the  brain 
are  complete  by  the  end  of  this  period 
and  the  child  should  have  command 
of  all  fundamental  movements.  He 
learns  to  write  more  uniformly,  to 
draw  with  greater  facility.  He  enjoys 
sketching  from  a  model,  tracing  maps, 
and  building  classroom  projects. 
Awareness  of  his  growing  competence 
in  motor  skills  encourages  him  to  seek 
experiences  in  these  areas.  Boys  are 
particularly  conscious  of  their  in¬ 
creased  muscular  coordination  and  be¬ 
gin  to  show  pride  in  physical  prowess. 
The  great  urge  to  push  and  pull,  box 


and  wrestle,  to  chase  and  be  chased 
reaches  a  high  point  which  extends  in¬ 
to  the  following  age  groups.  Increased 
motor  equilibrium  is  reflected  in  the 
more  graceful  and  poised  demeanor  of 
both  boys  and  girls.  The  muscular 
system  seems  better  orientated  for 
speedy  performances  and  smoother 
functionings.  The  hesitance,  awk¬ 
wardness,  impulsive  and  jerky  move¬ 
ments  of  earlier  years  has  been  left 
behind  with  the  younger  child’s  beads 
and  blocks. 

PreadoJescence 

Preadolescence  is  transitional  and 
of  comparatively  short  duration.  Boys 
and  girls  differ  in  rate  of  growth,  but 
it  is  the  girl  who  surpasses  the  boy  in 
height.  At  twelve  years,  girls  average 
an  inch  more  in  stature  than  boys. 
Physical  growth  in  general  proceeds 
at  a  slower  pace  than  at  any  other  time 
before  maturity.  This  is  a  time  of 
preparation  for  the  marked  physiologi¬ 
cal  changes  which  occur  during  adoles¬ 
cence;  it  simulates  the  “lull  before 
a  storm.”  Visceral  growth  is  almost 
comparable  to  exterior  development 
and  internal  organs  are  capable  of  full 
activity. 

The  muscular  control  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  period  is  accentuated  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  continual  exercise ; 
manual  dexterity  is  at  its  height. 
Hobbies,  arts,  crafts,  and  skills  will 
be  mastered  if  the  interests  of  pre¬ 
adolescents  are  fostered  and  intelli¬ 
gently  guided.  Their  ability  to  use 
the  finer  muscles  with  great  efficiency 
gives  them  a  feeling  of  achievement 
and  success.  Soap  carving,  wood  carv¬ 
ing,  weaving,  needlework,  airplane 
modeling  and  all  types  of  shopwork 
offer  a  challenge  and  an  irresistible 
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appeal  to  the  preadolescent.  These  are 
areas  wherein  he  is  able  to  perform 
well  and  to  gain  security  in  self- 
possession. 

In  play  activities  girls  often  attempt 
to  emulate  boys.  Because  girls  are 
often  taller  and  larger  than  boys  of 
their  own  age  they  may  excel  them  in 
running,  climbing  or  ball  playing  and 
are  popularly  classified  as  “tom  boys.” 
The  achievements  of  the  tom-boy 
period  are  usually  short-lived.  Once 
the  threshold  of  adolescence  is  reached, 
boys  easily  outstrip  girls  in  physical 
maneuvers. 

Physical  Growth  is  Basic 

Physical  growth  is  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  developmental 
process  of  the  child.  Progress  in  men¬ 


tal,  moral,  and  social  patterns  of  be¬ 
havior  is  more  significant  in  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  whole  child.  Physical 
maturation,  however,  is  basic  to  all 
other  forms  of  growth,  and  without 
physical  integration  the  whole  child  is 
unable  to  function  normally.  A  longi¬ 
tudinal  profile  of  the  physical  dy¬ 
namics  of  growth  which  underlie  the 
behavior  patterns  of  children  does  not 
in  itself  provide  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  total  child.  Understanding  of 
other  factors  is  equally  necessary.  A 
truly  scientific  interest  and  deep  in¬ 
sight  into  the  nature,  needs,  and  po¬ 
tentialities  of  children  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  overlook  the  dominance  of  physi¬ 
cal  powers  during  the  early  years  of 
life. 
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Obviously,  child  development 
must  of  necessity  be  concerned 
with  the  development  of  the 
original  elements  or  potentialities 
which  together  go  to  form  the  child. 
Some  of  these  are  good,  some  are  bad, 
and  some  are  neutral.  It  is  the  job 
of  the  etlucator,  first,  to  establish  in 
his  own  mind  a  justifiable  projected 
picture  of  his  goal,  and  second,  to  dis¬ 
cover,  identify,  and  evaluate  the 
child’s  elements  or  potentialities,  dis¬ 
courage  some  of  these,  re-direct  others, 
and  heartily  encourage  still  others. 
Naturally,  we  can  hardly  cover  all  of 
the  various  possibilities  in  one  article. 
We  can  indicate  a  few  of  the  child’s 
more  significant  traits  or  characteris¬ 
tics,  and  with  these  illustrate  how  the 
so-called  extra-curricular  activities  can 
assist  in  such  development.  And  let 
it  be  remembered  that  although  these 
activities  represent  a  very  important 
means  of  such  development,  they  do 
not  represent  the  only  means. 

Physical  Development.  The  child 
is  a  growing  physical  mechanism  and 
as  such  needs  three  things:  (1)  a  prac¬ 
tical  (as  opposed  to  a  technical) 
knowledge  of  himself;  (2)  the  neces¬ 
sary  ideals  for  taking  proper  care  of 
his  physical  machine;  and  (3)  the 
habits  that  make  these  ideals  func¬ 
tional.  Historically,  this  is  the  oldest 
form  of  education  because  prehistoric 


man  s  very  existence  depended  upon 
his  ability  to  walk,  run,  swim,  climb, 
hunt,  fight,  and  in  other  ways  protect 
himself.  And,  in  one  form  or  another 
it  has  always  been  an  important  part 
of  organized  instruction  of  youth. 

To  some  extent  all  schools  promote 
physical  growth  through  regular 
classes  in  physiologj’  safety-first,  and 
physical  education.  And  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  teachers  provide  a  variety  of 
interesting  and  profitable  games, 
stunts,  and  other  activities  during  class 
periods  in  the  g\*mnasium  and  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  on  the  playground  or 
athletic  field. 

The  extra-curricular  program  also 
makes  substantial  contributions.  In¬ 
terscholastic  athletics  have  been  com¬ 
monly  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
(1)  too  few  students;  (2)  those  who 
receive  the  benefits  of  participation  do 
not  need  them,  relatively  speaking; 
(3)  those  who  need  these  benefits  do 
not  receive  them;  and  (4)  such  parti¬ 
cipation  is  too  highly  specialized,  re¬ 
presenting  activities  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  when  he  becomes  an  adult  will 
rarely  or  never  perform.  Although 
to  some  extent  these  criticisms  are 
logical,  yet  certainly  no  one  would  con¬ 
tend  that  interscholastic  athletics  do 
not  contribute  to  the  child’s  physical 
development. 

However,  in  addition  to  these  inter- 
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scholastic  activities  nearly  all  schools 
have  a  profrrara  of  intra-mural  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  all  students  may  easily 
and  wholesomely  participate.  This 
program  includes  not  only  the  compe¬ 
titions  of  the  usual  interscholastic 
schedule  but  many  other  games,  as 
well  as  organized  playground  activi¬ 
ties  of  all  kinds,  hiking,  camping, 
bicycling,  etc.  Even  the  unorganized 
playground  activities  of  “just  tearing 
around,”  running,  wrestling,  and  shov¬ 
ing,  are  valuable  in  physical  develop¬ 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  values, 
all  of  these  activities  help  to  promote 
other  kinds  of  grow’th,  such  as  mental, 
social,  recreational,  curiosity,  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  spiritual,  which  will  be 
discussed  later.  All  of  these  are  in¬ 
extricably  bound  up  together. 

^fore  than  two  decades  ago  Jesse 
Feiring  Williams  long  a  discerning 
leader  in  this  field,  said,  “Of  all  the 
activities  in  the  school  curriciilum, 
none  is  as  rich  with  educational  out¬ 
comes  as  the  play,  games,  sports,  and 
athletics  of  physical  education.”  Quite 
probably,  if  in  this  statement  we  sub- 
stitiifed  “extra-curriculum”  for  “cur¬ 
riculum”  the  evaluation  would  be  just 
as  justifiable. 

Social  Development.  Another  great 
emphasis  in  modern  education  is  upon 
wholesome  social  living.  No  one  is 
complete  within  himself;  every  nor¬ 
mal  individual  must  associate  with  his 
fellows,  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  and,  if  he  himself  is  to  be  re¬ 
spected  by  them,  he  must  intelligently 
respect  their  beliefs,  backgrounds, 
opinions,  and  personalities.  He  must 
take  a  similar  attitude  towards  the 
traditions  and  laws  of  the  general  so¬ 
ciety  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Further, 
he  must  be  able  to  practice  acceptably 


approved  social  customs — manners  and 
courtesy. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  boys  and  girls.  The  girl 
must  learn  (1)  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  girls  and  women  set  the  social 
standards  of  the  community,  and  she 
must  accept  her  own  responsibility  in 
helping  to  set,  maintain,  and  improve 
these  standards;  (2)  how  to  command 
the  respect  of  boys  and  men;  and  (3) 
how  to  associate  easily,  happily,  and 
wholesomely  with  them.  The  girl  who 
has  not  learned  to  do  these  has  not 
been  educated.  Similarly  with  the 
boy;  he  must  learn  (1)  to  be  discrim¬ 
inatingly  respectful  of  girls  and 
women,  and  (2)  how  to  associate  with 
them  easily,  happily,  and  wholesome¬ 
ly.  Until  he  can  do  these,  he  is  un¬ 
educated. 

Some  of  the  formal  elements  of  this 
social  education — the  knowledges  and 
ideals,  and  perhaps  a  little  of  the 
actual  practice  of  the  appropriate  atti¬ 
tudes  and  habits,  may  come  through 
the  curriculum.  Some  of  this  social 
education  may  come  from  the  situa¬ 
tions  in  w’hich  boys  and  girls  associate 
together  in  classrooms,  in  curricular 
projects,  or  casually  up  and  down  the 
corridors.  However,  much  more  of  it 
may  come  through  such  association  in 
activities,  in  clubs,  dramatic  casts, 
publication  staffs,  student  councils, 
committees,  parties  and  other  social 
and  recreational  events — settings  in 
which  boys  and  girls  actually  work  and 
play  together. 

Growth  for  Responsible  Community 
Membership.  Good  citizenship  is  now 
commonly  recognized  as  the  main  end 
and  aim  of  the  school — good  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  broad  sense.  Soon  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  take  his  place  as  an  adult 
in  the  community,  and  as  such  will  be 
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responsible  for  its  general  quality, 
tone,  and  caliber. 

During  a  recent  six-month  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  school  people  of  Ger¬ 
many,  time  and  again  this  statement 
was  made  to  me  in  defence  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  school  system,  “Our  schools  pro¬ 
duced  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wagner,  and 
other  gerat  men.”  To  this  I  could  al¬ 
ways  reply,  “Yes,  and,  too,,  they  pro¬ 
duced  an  insane  Hitler.  True,  Hitler 
was  an  Austrian,  and  had  little  school¬ 
ing  but  he  came  into  power  because 
he  had  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  German  people.  If  your  schools 
had  stressed  the  importance  of  civic 
responsibility,  and  taught  its  students 
to  think  discriminatingly  on  economic, 
sociological,  and  political  matters,  the 
world  would  never  have  heard  of  Hit¬ 
ler.  But  your  schools  were  so  inte¬ 
rested  in  making  efficient  vocational 
workers  and  scholars  that  they  entire¬ 
ly  neglected  essential  training  in  so¬ 
cial  and  civic  responsibilities.” 

In  short,  the  individual  helps  to  de¬ 
sign  the  civic  and  political  structure 
of  his  community,  state,  nation,  and 
world.  And  he  must  accept  part  of 
the  blame  if  this  structure  falls,  and 
he  may  take  part  of  the  credit  if  it 
stands.  His  individual  responsibility 
may  be  small,  considering  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  never¬ 
theless  it  is  vital. 

Further,  the  individual  may  serve 
on  church,  school,  library,  youth  activ¬ 
ity,  Red  Cross,  and  other  similar  non¬ 
political  boards  and  organizations 
dedicated  to  the  general  improvement 
of  his  community.  Even  if  he  does 
not  serve  directly  on  these  groups  he 
serves  indirectly  because  he  helps  to 
select  them  and  cooperates  with  them, 
or,  at  least,  he  has  this  opportunity. 
And  even  if  he  does  not  capitalize  this 
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opportunity,  surely  he  exerts  some  in¬ 
fluence,  either  good  or  bad,  through 
the  casual  expression  of  his  opinions. 

Just  where  does  the  student  learn 
these  responsibilities?  In  the  regular 
curricular  work?  Undoubtedly,  here 
he  learns  about  the  form  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  good  government,  and  he  learns 
about  the  essential  attitudes  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  responsible  community  mem¬ 
bership.  But  these  are  not  enough. 
In  order  to  implement  these  ideals  and 
knowledges  he  needs  actual  practice  in 
settings  which  resemble,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  at  least,  those  of  his  coming  adult¬ 
hood. 

The  activities  program  offers  num¬ 
erous  valuable  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  the  habits  of  social  and 
civic  responsibility.  The  student  is  a 
citizen  of  the  school ;  he  is  a  member 
of  an  embryonic  democratic  commun¬ 
ity  and  as  such  has  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  well  as  rights  and  privil¬ 
eges.  As  a  member  of  a  school  news¬ 
paper  staff,  student  council,  team, 
club,  or  other  organized  body,  or  as  an 
elected  class  or  council  officer,  or  as 
an  appointed  committee  member  or 
traffic  officer,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
school  or  of  a  group  which  helps  to 
select  these  leaders,  and  as  one  who 
works  under  and  with  them,  the  stu¬ 
dent  actually  practices,  in  natural  set¬ 
tings,  the  habits  of  civic  responsibility. 
And  because  of  the  similarities  of 
these  two  settings — the  school  and  the 
community,  the  attitudes  taken  and  the 
habits  practiced  in  the  former  are 
quite  similar  to  those  taken  and  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  latter.  Hence,  they  are 
functional. 

Development  of  Curiosity.  With¬ 
out  interest  nothing  worth  while  ever 
was  accomplished  and  nothing  worth 
while  ever  will  be  accomplished.  Sus- 
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tained  and  well-guided  curiosity  is  the 
vestibule  of  interest.  Centuries  ago 
Plato  said,  “Curiosity  is  the  mother 
of  all  knowledge.”  Certainly,  if  man 
were  not  curious  he  would  learn  little 
or  nothing. 

The  traditional  school  glorifies 
formality  and  uniformity  and  places 
a  penalty  upon  variation  caused  by  in¬ 
dividual  curiosity  and  initiative.  The 
modern  school,  with  an  appreciation 
of  and  attempts  to  capitalize  individ¬ 
ual  differences,  recognizes  the  extreme 
significance  of  “Let  me  try  it,”  and 
“IIow  am  I  doing?” 

,  The  most  important  curiosity  the 
individual  will  ever  have  is  that  which 
concerns  himself,  his  own  inteiiests, 
abilities,  and  potentialities.  So  the 
wise  educator  is  interested  in  having 
the  child  become  wholesomely  and  in¬ 
telligently  curious  about  himself,  men¬ 
tally,  physically,  socially,  spiritually, 
and  vocationally,  and,  further  he  is 
also  interested  in  having  him  remain 
so  during  his  adulthood.  So  this 
teacher  provides  settings  which  help 
to  discover  stimulate,  develop,  widen, 
deepen,  and  profitably  capitalize  the 
child’s  curiosities. 

Some  of  these  opportunities  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  regular  curriculum 
through  elective  subjects  and  elective 
projects  within  subjects.  However, 
many  more  are  provided  through 
voluntary  activities  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  "must  actuhlly  become  curious 
about  himself,  his  characteristics  and 
qualifications  of  all  types.  In  these 
natural  settings  and  under  competent 
leadership  he  can  experiment  with  his 
qualifications  and  characteristics 
through  actual  participation,  evaluate 
them,  and  further  develop  and  capital¬ 
ize  them  to  his  own  immediate  and 
ultimate  satisfaction  and  profit. 


Development  in  Accomplishment. 
Another  significant  drive  upon  which 
the  teacher  should  capitalize,  and  one 
closely  related  to  curiosity,  is  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  individual  to  control,  mani¬ 
pulate,  influence,  or  master  things, 
persons,  materials,  and  processes.  It 
is  well  known  that  although  the  baby 
likes  to  see  his  blocks  tumble  when 
someone  knocks  them  over,  he  experi¬ 
ences  greater  pleasure  in  knocking 
them  over  himself.  Although  he  likes 
to  see  things  happen,  he  likes  better  to 
make  them  happen. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  average 
student  would  rather  participate  in  an 
athletic  game  than  to  sit  on  the  side¬ 
lines  and  cheer;  such  an  assumption 
would  hardly  square  with  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  individual  differences.  This 
student  might  really  be  “in  the  game” 
in  some  other  activity,  reporting  for 
the  school  newspaper,  serving  on  a 
council  committee,  helping  to  stage  a 
dramatic  production,  or  playing  in  the 
band;  and  similarly,  in  these  settings 
the  athlete  might  be  the  “rooter.” 

Accomplishment  implies  success  and 
a  reasonable  success  spurs  the  desire 
to  repeat  the  activity.  Often  a  failure 
to  achieve  immediate  success  will 
stimulate  efforts  and  arouse  reserve 
energies,  which  may  not  only  bring 
later  success  but  also  make  the  accom¬ 
plishment  all  the  more  attractive  when 
it  is  achieved.  Although  failure  to 
overcome  unsurmountable  obstacles 
may  bring  an  array  of  dissatisfactions, 
perhaps  even  distintegrating  emotions 
and  stupid  actions,  it  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  eliminates  one  possibility 
from  the  student’s  schedule  of  interests 
and  activities. 

The  student  who  “makes”  the  ath¬ 
letic  squad,  debate  team,  dramatic 
cast,  or  publication  staff,  who  is  elected 
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an  officer  of  his  grroup  or  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  student  council,  who  is 
appointed  a  traffic  officer,  master  of 
ceremonies,  or  business  manager^  who 
wins  some  citizenship,  honor  society, 
or  patriotic  award,  or  who  achieves 
some  other  mastery,  has  jrrown  in 
accomplishment.  And  he  is  thereby 
challenfred  to  additional  accomplish¬ 
ment  because  of  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  position  he  holds.  In 
brief,  “Nothing  succeeds  like  success” 
is  but  another  way  of  saying,  “Nothing 
accomplishes  like  accomplishment.” 

Recreational  Development.  The 
young  person  of  today  has  not  only 
much  more  leisure  time  than  his  par¬ 
ents  had  but  also  a  greater  variety  of 
ways,  both  good  and  bad,  in  which  to 
use  it.  Whose  fault  is  it  if,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  he  prefers  “junk  box”  music  to 
goofl  music;  if  he  plays  slot  machines 
and  punchboards  with  the  stupid  idea 
that  he  can  win ;  if  he  reads  trashy 
literature;  if  he  patronizes  low  grade 
movie  and  stage  shows;  if  he  has  no 
wholesome  hobbies  or  if  he  is  always 
only  a  passive  witnesser  instead  of  at 
least  occasionally  an  active  participa¬ 
tor?  Whose  fault  is  it  if  he  has  low 
ideals  and  standards  in  recreational 
activities,  or  is  unacquainted  with  the 
better  opportunities  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  ?  Is  it  his  fault  ?  His  parents’  ? 
His  friends’  ?  His  school’s  ?  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  although  all  of  these  must  accept 
part  of  the  blame,  the  school  must 
accept  the  major  part  of  it. 

Basic  “cultural  subjects”  such  as 
literature,  music,  and  art  have  always 
l»een  in  the  school’s  curriculum  but, 
sad  to  relate,  to  too  many  students 
they  have  represented  largely  (or 
only)  formal  lessons  to  be  learned  and 
re-cited,  papers  to  be  written,  exam¬ 
inations  to  be  passed,  and  credits  to 
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be  earned,  in  short,  courses  to  be 
“taken”  and  promptly  forgotten.  The 
teachers  themselvess  have  been  some¬ 
what  at  fault  because  of  their  empha¬ 
sis  upon  “appreciation”  instead  of 
upon  “enjoyment.”  (Some  one  has 
wisely  said  that  good  literature,  music, 
and  art  were  made  to  be  appreciated 
only  by  the  professional  or  high  class 
amateur;  they  were  made  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  all  other  individuals.)  Of 
course,  good  and  practical  courses  are 
desirable. 

However,  the  activity  program  can 
supplement  these  formal  courses  with 
numerous  and  varied  opportunities  in 
which  the  student  voluntarily  can 
learn  to  improve  his  standards  of  en¬ 
joyment.  For  example,  contrasts  ;n 
music  can  be  effectively  presented  in 
a  non-sermonic  way  in  assembly,  home 
room,  club,  and  other  pre^rams ;  proof 
that  slot  machines,  punchboards,  and 
fishbowls  are  “gyps”  can  be  easily 
demonstrated ;  the  understanding  and 
enjoying  of  better  types  of  literature 
and  art  can  be  promoted  by  student- 
teacher  committees  through  publica¬ 
tions,  exhibits,  and  dramatizations; 
exhibits  and  demonstrations  of  hobbies 
and  hobby-craft  projects,  as  well  as 
trips  to  stores,  libraries,  programs, 
and  outside  exhibits  can  be  readily 
and  profitably  arranged;  and  active 
participation  in  various  kinds  of 
physical  activities  and  games  can  be 
provided  through  a  good  intra-mural 
program.  Through  these  the  recre¬ 
ational  development  of  the  student  can 
be  stimulated. 

Spiritual  Development.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  very  often  religious  development 
is  considered  to  be  synonymous  with 
spiritual  development.  Although  re¬ 
ligion  is  an  important  part  of  spiritual 
life,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  only 
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part.  Nor  are  religions  equally  moral,  made  these  really  functional  would  re¬ 


even,  because  they  are  based  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  backgrounds,  attitudes,  experi¬ 
ences,  and  ideals.  Activities  that  are 
deeply  religious  to  one  group  of  people 
may  be  entirely  ludicrous  to  another. 
What  is  meant  here  by  spiritual  is 
much  broader  than  either  religion  or 
morality.  Worthy  emotions  and  feel¬ 
ings,  heightened  inspirations,  and 
wholesome  aspirations — these  are  the 
main  objectives  of  spiritual  education. 

Activities  can  contribute  very  defin¬ 
itely  and  directly  to  the  development 
of  these.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  this  paragraph  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  those  which  have  preceded  it, 
and  to  say  that  the  other  developments 
discussed,  physical,  social,  responsible 
community  membership,  curiosity, 
accomplishment,  and  recreational 
growth  (as  well  as  others  that  might 
have  been  mentioned)  all  together  re¬ 
present  spiritual  development. 

Doing  Versus  Being.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  main  emphasis  of 
the  school  of  an  earlier  day  was  upon 
learning  about.  In  these  it  was 
assumed  (and  still  is  to  some  extent) 
that  because  the  individual  knew  about 
rules,  regulations,  customs,  high 
ideals,  and  desirable  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter,  he  would  consequently  observe  or 
inculcate  these — that  the  habits  which 


suit  automatically  from  his  knowledge 
of  them.  We  now  recognize  that  such 
an  assumption  is  false — that  knowl¬ 
edge  of  law  is  no  guarantee  of  its  ob¬ 
servance. 

Further,  we  recognize  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  one  to  “be  good,”  say, 
apart  from  doing  the  acts  which  repre¬ 
sent  goodness.  There  is  no  general 
quality  of  goodness  that  can  be  turned 
on  and  off  at  will.  Goodness  is  com¬ 
posed  of  desirable  actions  that  solidify 
into  habits.  The  good  basketball 
player  is  the  one  who  has  the  desirable 
basketball  habits,  and,  similarly,  the 
good  dancer,  yearbook  editor,  council 
member,  class  oflScer,  or  actor  is  the 
one  whose  detailed  habits  combine  to 
form  desirable  outcomes  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  activity.  Hence,  the  discerning 
educator  attempts  to  analyse  the  types 
of  actions  that  together  make  up 
“goodness”  in  the  physical,  mental,  so¬ 
cial,  and  spiritual  phases  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  life  and  deliberately  constructs 
the  settings  favorable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these.  Because  they  are 
voluntary,  varied,  intrinsically  moti¬ 
vated,  and  natural,  school  activities, 
if  wisely  organized,  administered,  and 
supervised  provide  a  setting  conducive 
to  the  wholesome  development  of  the 
child. 
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Your  Child’s  Growth,  Health,  and 
Happiness.  By  Ellen  Torelle.  New  York. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1951.  vii  and  231  pages, 
index.  $3.00. 

This  book  is  sub-titled  “A  Biological 
Primer  for  Parents.”  The  aim  of  the  book 
is  to  set  forth  in  simple,  non-technical 
language  some  of  the  findings  of  science 
that  bear  upon  child  life  and  child  be¬ 
havior.  The  book  will  prove  useful  to 
parents,  teachers,  and  all  those  who  work 
and  live  with  children.  The  aim  of  the 
author  has  been  to  show  what  a  child  is 
in  his  very  nature,  why  he  must  behave 
as  he  does,  and  why  he  has  certain  needs 
that  must  be  met  if  he  is  to  grow  into  a 
strong,  vigorous,  and  moral  adult.  Stress 
is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  home  and 
the  community  are  responsible  for  what 
the  child  is  and  what  he  becomes.  Utiliz¬ 
ing  sound  biological  and  sociological 
knowledge,  Ellen  Torelle  achieves  her  aim 
by  presenting  a  book  that  is  preeminent¬ 
ly  sound  and  readable.  —  William  P. 
Sears,  Jr.,  New  York  University. 

Educating  the  Retarded  Child.  By 
Samuel  Kirk  and  G.  Orville  Johnson. 
Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1951. 
xi  and  434  pages.  $3.00. 

In  days  gone  by,  the  education  of  the 
retarded  child  was  the  function  of  the 
home  or  of  an  institution.  Today,  this 
function  is  commonly  accepted  as  being  a 
function  of  the  school.  Beginning  about 
the  latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  American  schools  found  more  and 
more  mentally  retarded  children  in  attend¬ 
ance.  As  a  result,  special  classes  were 
organized  for  these  children  and  appro¬ 
priate  goals  were  develojied  to  help  in 
assisting  those  charged  with  the  task  of 
providing  education  for  these  children. 
The  purpose  of  this  book,  as  stated  by  the 
authors,  is  to  (1)  present  the  informa¬ 


tion  from  various  sources,  (2)  synthesize 
the  materials  into  a  meaningful  sequence, 

(3)  develop  programs  of  rehabilitation 
and  instruction  for  these  children,  and 

(4)  describe  the  teaching  procedures  used 
with  them.  The  book  is  an  extremely  com¬ 
plete  one  and  it  taps  excellent  sources. 
There’  is  much  material  presented  and 
this  is  organized  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
be  very  helpful  to  teachers,  supervisors, 
administrators,  psychologists,  and  others 
who  work  with  the  mentally  retarded. 
Basic  fundamentals  are  discussed  and 
there  are  the  specifics  which  teachers  and 
supervisors  need  and  usually  fail  to  find 
in  books.  Excellent  bibliographies  have 
been  worked  up.  In  all,  an  unusually  fine 
contribution  to  the  area  of  education  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  —  William  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University. 

Children  Learn  to  Bead.  By  David  H. 
Russell.  Boston.  Ginn  and  Company. 
$3.75. 

This  volume  places  emphasis  upon  child 
development  and  examines  research  and 
go<Kl  practice  in  reading  instruction  in 
the  elementary  school.  It  suggests  that 
reading  instruction  has  sociological,  his¬ 
torical,  and  psychological  backgrounds 
which  must  be  understood  by  a  teacher 
who  wishes  to  teach  young  people  how  to 
read  effectively.  After  preparing  the  way 
by  a  full  and  complete  background  in 
Part  One  of  the  text,  Dr.  Russell  presents 
an  overview  of  the  whole  program  of  in¬ 
struction  with  typical  aims  and  activities 
appropriate  to  the  various  levels.  Part 
Three  is  the  real  contribution  of  the 
volume  to  its  field.  The  reading  act  is 
described  as  a  complex  of  a  number  of 
activities.  The  abilities  involved  grow, 
not  by  levels,  but  in  rather  continuous 
fashion  from  infancy  through  the  level 
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of  the  junior  college.  This  section  of  the  Methods  and  Activities  In  Elementary- 
book  is  devoted  to  such  phases  of  reading  School  Science.  By  Olenn  O.  Blough  and 
as  vocabulary  abilities,  reading  interests,  Albert  J.  Huggett.  New  York.  The 

and  creative  reading  competencies.  An  Dryden  Press.  1951.  viii  and  310  pp. 

excellent  book  for  all  teachers  concerned  $3.75. 
with  reading  at  all  levels.  —  Paui.  Zanko- 
wicH,  East  Meadow,  Long  Island,  Public 
Schools. 

Understanding  Your  Son’s  Adolescence. 

By  J.  Roswell  Gallagher,  M.D.  Boston. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company.  1951.  $3.00. 

Dr.  Gallagher,  physician-in-charge  of 
adolescent  services  at  the  Children’s  Medi¬ 
cal  Centre,  Boston,  and  professor  of  child 
health  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health,  was  for  many  years  school  physi¬ 
cian  at  Phillips  Academy,  .\ndover,  and 
at  the  Hill  School.  In  this  volume,  he  has 
written  a  practical  book  that  will  fill  the 
needs  of  parents  and  teachers  of  adoles¬ 
cent  boys.  The  approach  is  broad  and  the 
while  adolescent  in  all  phases  of  his 
growth  and  personality  is  considered.  — 

WiixiAM  P.  Seiabs,  New  York  University. 

The  Schools  and  National  Security. 

Edited  by  Charles  W.  Sanford,  Harold  C. 

Hand,  and  Williard  B.  Spalding.  New 
York.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1951. 
xviii  and  293  pages.  $3.00. 

The  basic  hypotheses  of  this  volume  of 
recommendations  are  that  the  schools 
occupy  a  very  strategic  position  in  the 
national  security  program;  that  they 
possess  tremendous  potential  which,  when 
properly  developed,  may  contribute  much 
to  the  military  and  the  productive  powers 
of  the  nation;  and  that  the  proper  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  potential  requires  careful 
long-term  planning  and  certain  short-term 
measures  to  meet  immediate  needs.  The 
preparation  of  this  unique  work  involved 
more  than  2500  professional  educators  and 
laymen,  representing  many  organizations 
and  institutions,  and  all  working  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Illinois. 

The  recommendations  made  as  a  result 
of  this  study  cover  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  every  phase  of 
the  programs  of  these  schools  have  been 
carefully  and  systematically  investigated 
and  studied.  —  William  P.  Seabs,  Jb.,  New 
York  University. 


This  book  concentrates  on  the  methods 
of  teaching  science  and  assumes  a  subject- 
matter  background  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  The  book  is  a  very  practical  one 
and  it  will  help  the  elementary  school 
teacher  to  apply  his  science  knowledge  in 
the  elementary  school  classroom.  The  first 
chapters  establish  objectives  and  state 
principles  that  are  capable  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  classroom.  Chapters  dealing 
with  the  respective  areas  of  science  make 
repeated  reference  to  these  objectives  and 
principles.  The  next  chapters  present 
activities  planned  so  as  to  require  only 
home-made,  school-made,  easily  impro¬ 
vised  equipment  and  apparatus.  Line 
drawings  and  photographs  do  much  to 
make  a  convincing  plea  for  profitable  and 
worthwhile  activities.  There  are  so  many 
activities  suggested  that  even  the  hesitant 
teacher  will  find  much  that  is  simple  and 
safe  in  the  development  of  a  strong 
approach  to  science  for  youngsters  of  the 
elementary  grades.  —  William  P.  Seabs, 
New  York  University. 


Effective  Beading  Instruction.  By  M. 
E.  Broom,  Mary  A.  A.  Duncan,  Dorothy 
Emig,  and  Josephine  Steuber.  New  York. 
McGraw-Hill.  1951.  xi  and  499  pages. 
$4.50. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work 
which  first  appeared  in  1942  and  since 
that  date  demonstrated  its  usefulness  to 
teachers  throughout  the  land.  Much  new 
material  has  been  added  to  the  book  in 
this  revision  and  the  authors  have  incorp¬ 
orated  the  results  of  research  conducted 
in  the  field  of  reading  instruction  during 
the  past  decade.  The  authors  provide  a 
clear  and  competent  statement  of  why 
reading  must  be  taught  effectively  and 
there  are  sequential  sections  on  how  read¬ 
ing  can  be  properly  taught  and  how  the 
reading  specialist  and  the  classroom? 
teacher  can  work  together  in  the  success¬ 
ful  teaching  of  reading.  The  volume  pre¬ 
sents  much  material  on  instruments  and 
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vision,  light  distribution,  and  environ¬ 
ment.  There  is  an  especially  fine  section 
on  silent  reading  recreational  aids. — Paul 
Zankowich,  East  Meadow  Public  Schoois, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

Elementary  School  Science  and  How  to 
Teach  It.  By  Glenn  O.  Blough  and  Albert 
J.  Huggett.  New  York.  The  Dryden  Press. 
1951.  xi  and  532  pages.  $5.25. 

Elementary  Echool  Science  and  Houc  to 
Teach  It  has  been  prepared  for  use  by 
students  in  teacher  education  programs 
in  courses  which  combine  the  methods  of 
teaching  science  with  a  survey  of  science 
subject  matter.  .Although  the  volume 
steers  clear  of  the  over-technical  approach, 
the  content  consists  of  material  which 
teachers  need  in  helping  j-oung  children  to 
find  the  answers  to  their  many  questions 
about  their  environment.  The  first  five 
chapters  establish  objectives  and  princi¬ 
ples  while  three  groups  of  chapters  follow 
dealing  with  the  earth  and  the  universe, 
living  things,  and  matter  and  energy.  The 
activities  suggested  and  described  have 
been  selected  so  as  to  require  only  home¬ 
made,  school-made,  or  readily  borrowed 
equipment  and  apparatus.  Live  drawings 
and  photographs  enrich  the  text  and  in¬ 
dicate  the  simplicity  of  the  expteriments. 
—  William  P.  Slabs,  Jb.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Teaching  the  Meaning  of  Arithmetic. 
By  C.  Newton  Stokes.  New  York.  .Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.  1951.  $4.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  the 
meanings  of  arithmetic.  It  is  addressed 
to  both  in-service  teachers  and  teachers  in 
training.  Part  1  considers  the  “Why”  of 
teaching  arithmetic  means  and  this  sec¬ 
tion  contains  a  discussion  of  the  philoso¬ 
phical  and  psychological  principles  of 
learning  as  basic  to  the  justification  of  the 
use  of  a  method  of  meanings.  Part  II 
deals  with  the  “What”  of  arithmetical 
understandings  and  with  the  nature  of 
number,  thinking  with  number  as  a  ra¬ 
tional  process,  and  the  four  fundamental 
processes.  Part  III  is  concerned  with  the 
“How”  of  teaching  meanings — techniques 


of  instruction  .problem-solving,  the  pace 
of  instruction,  and  evaluation  of  outcomes. 
The  final  section.  Part  IV^  implements  the 
program  as  developed  in  Part  111  with 
a  series  of  step-by-step  development  pro¬ 
grams  for  children  in  the  various  age 
groups.  —  William  P.  Slabs,  New  York 
University. 

Transportation.  By  Charles  £.  Landon. 
New  York.  William  Sloane  Associates. 
1951.  xxii  and  618  pages.  $4.75. 

Transportation  is  designed  as  a  text  for 
undergraduates  who  are  studying  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  practices,  and  problems  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  the  relationship  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  total  balance  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  Emphasis  has  been  placed 
primarily  on  the  organization  of  trans¬ 
portation  as  a  business,  on  the  application 
of  economic  principles  in  transportation, 
and  on  the  problems  involved  in  improv¬ 
ing  our  manifold  systems  and  media  of 
transportation.  Numerous  maps,  charts, 
and  illustrations  are  used  to  clarify  the 
discussion  of  this  text  which  grew  out  )f 
twenty  years  of  teaching  transportation 
to  college  students.  Professor  Landon  is 
a  member  of  the  economics  department  at 
Duke  University.  —  William  P.  Slabs, 
Professor  of  Education. 

George  Bernard  Shaw.  By  Alick  W’est. 
International  Publishers.  New  York.  1951. 
$2.00 

It  was  no  less  a  person  than  Lenin  who 
once  said  of  Shaw’  that  here  was  “a  good 
man  fallen  among  Fabians.”  Alick  West 
considers  in  detail  the  impact  of  Fabian 
socialist  ideas  upon  the  dramatic  works 
of  Shaw.  Mr.  West’s  hypothesis  is  that 
Shaw  was  a  good  artist  and  that  when 
he  fell  among  the  Fabians,  his  work  suf¬ 
fered.  In  all  the  plays.  West  points  out, 
the  dramatic  vision  which  makes  them. 
Art  is  in  constant  conflict  with  the  ideas 
imposed  upon  them.  The  volume  is  timely 
and  challenging  for  those  who  are 
thoroughly  grounded  in  their  Shaw. 
—  William  P.  Seiaes,  Je.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Major  Control  Williom  F.  Dton, 
BtrktUj,  Colif. — Modal  a/  Honor 


Strgtanl  Chariot  Jkmtr, 
Boston,  Matt, — Modal  of  Honor 


Medal 
of  Honor 


LitfMteiMiif  Frederick  Hemrjr, 

OkUa — Medei  qf  Hotutr 


Frieete  Firii  Cite  Melvin  Browm, 
Makqiey,  Fq, — Medsl  qf  Homor 


This  is  the  season  when  you  think  of  stars. 
The  one  over  Bethlehem.  The  ones  on 
Christmas  trees. 

But  this  year  remember  another  star,  too— 
the  one  on  the  Medal  of  Honor.  And 
make  a  place  in  your  heart  for  the  brave, 
good  men  who’ve  won  it.  Men  who, 
oftener  than  not,  made  the  final,  greatest 
sacrifice — so  that  the  stars  on  your 
Christmas  tree,  and  the  stars  in  your 
country’s  flag,  might  forever  shine 
undimmed. 


Right  now — today — is  the  time  to  do 
something  important  for  these  men  who 
died  for  you.  You  can,  by  helping  to 
defend  the  country  they  defended  so  far 
“above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.” 

One  of  the  best  ways  you  can  make  defense 
your  job,  too,  is  to  buy  more . . .  and  more 
. . .  and  more  United  States  Defense  Bonds. 
For  your  bonds  help  strengthen  America. 
And  if  you  make  this  nation  strong 
enough  you’ll  create,  and  keep,  the 
peace  for  which  men  died. 


Buy  Defense  Bonds  through  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  where  you 
work  or  the  Bond-A-Month  Plan  where  you  bank.  Start  today! 

Ffeace  is  for  the  slrong...Buy  U  S  Defense  Bonds 


n«  V.  S.  Gootminenl  doti  not  pay  for  thli  advtrtutintnt.  It  it  donated  by  this  pablieation  te 
eooptratian  loith  the  Advertiiins  Council  and  the  Matatint  FubUthtro  of  America  at  a  public  tarvico. 


THE  GRACE  M.  ABBOTT  TEACHERS’  A 

GRACE  M.  ABBOTT,  Manager 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  16, 

MEMBER  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  TEACHERS*  A 

GEHCY 

MASS. 

G  E  N  C  1  C  ” 

Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 

BatMhItmheti  tiiS.%  S.  B.  MVLFOBD,  Frop. 

S6«  FIFTH  ATEM'E,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  AND  35th  STREETS 

Branch  Okfick;  1836  Euclid  Avknck,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

MEMBER  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

A  tuparior  aganey  for  tupprior  ppopi*.  W«  rpgiitpr  only  rnliabU  candidatpi.  Sarvicpt  (r««  to  Khoet  oHicialt. 

RRYBNT  Tppeb"* Bur«.u 

mm  Im  Hi  1  W  Jl  tii-tis  witherbpoon  bloo.  R'-  r>-  (irruHch 

Mtmbrr-S.  A.  T,  A.  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA.  FKnuyparker  5-1223 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEOEi 

QaaHtjr  Teacbera  amd  Poftltloaa  plated  Tbroagboat  the  Yaar 

FROM  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  8UBURSAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 

33rd 

year 

of 

Placenent 

Servica 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

ROBERT  S.  MACUOWALL,  B.  S.  ia  Ed.,  M.  Bd.  Mana|er 


”  The  Right  Teacher  for  the  Right  Place" 

New  Bolland  Covara|c 

1562  MAIN  STREET  IPRINGPIELD,  MASS. 


TEACHEES  needed — Elementary — Secondary — College.  We  have  officially  listed, 
handreds  of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many 
years  of  experience  in  placing  teachers — a  quarter  of  a  century  under  the  same 
management — ogives  you  expert  guidance — so  important  in  seeking  a  position. 
Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Eatabliahed  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  71et  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


COLLEGE  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  EXECUTIVES 

We  Need  You  For  The  Better  Paying  Positions. 

For  a  Better  Salary  and  a  More  Desirable  Position  Enroll  with  the  R.  M.  T.  A. 

WRITE  US  TODAY  FOR  INFORMATION 


BHTABLISIIKD 

1906 


ROCKY  MT;  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

4tOU.&NATL  BANK  SLOG 'i>  ^  '>■*<»•,  '  PtNVfRj^OLC^.'' 


CNKXCBLLED 

SKKTICB 


LARGEST.  MOST  WIDELY  PATRONIZED  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  IN  THE  WEST 


